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“LITERATURE. 





IMMORTALITY. 
THE STORY OF THE MERCHANT AND HIS PARROT. 
From the Persian of Jelaleddin, 


“ A parrot belonged to a merchant sage, 

A beautiful parrot, confined in a cage ; 

And one day the good merchant’s fancy ran 

On a journey of traffic to Hindustan. 

He bade all his servants and maidens come, 

And he asked them what gifts he should bring them home ? 
And each servant and maiden with thanks confessed, 
Whate’er it might be, that would please them best. 
To his parrot he turned, and said, smilingly, 

‘ And what Indian gift shall I bring to thee?” 

And the parrot replied, ‘ When thou go’st thy;way, 
And benoldest my fellows as there they play, 

Oh, give them my message, and tell them this— 
Let them know from me what captivity is! 

Oh, tell them—* A parrot, a friend of yours, 

Who has danced with you in these happy bowers, 
Has been carried away by ill fate’s design, 

And now is confined in a cage of mine ; 

He sends you the wishes that love should send, 
And prays you to think of your absent friend. 
Behoid,”’ he says, “ how I pine, alas! 

While you darce all day on the trees and grass ; 

Is this to be faithful in friendship and love— 

I here in a prison, and you in a grove? 

Oh, remember our friendship in days gone by, 

And send me some hope in captivity !”’ 

The merchant set out, and his way pursued 

Till he came at last to an ancient wood 

On the borders of Ind, where, in summer glee, 

The parrots were sporting from tree to tree. 

He stayed his horse as he past them went, 

And he gave them the message his parrot sent ; 
And one of the birds, as the words he said, 

Fell off from its bough to the ground, as dead. 

Sore repented the sage, as the parrot fell : 

‘ God’s creature is slain by the words I tell. 

Yon parrot and mine were not friends alone, 

Their bodies were two, but their souls were one. 
This tongue of mine is like flint and steel, 

And all that it utters are sparks which kill.” 

He then went on his way with a heavy heart, 

And he traded in many a distant mart ; 

And at length, when his traffic and toil were o’er, 
He returned to his welcome home once more. 

To every servant a gift he brought— 

To every maiden the gift she sought ; 

And the parrot, too, asked, when its turn was come, 
‘Oh where is the gift you have brought me home”’ 
‘Twas a bitter message,’ the sage replied ; 

‘For when it was giv’n, thy companion died?’ 

And the bird at once, when the words were said, 
Fell off, like its friend, from its perch, as dead. 
When the merchant beheld it thus fall and die, 

He sprang from his place with a bitter cry: 

‘Oh, my sweet-voiced parrot, why fall’st thou low? 
My well-lov’d partner of joy and woe! 

Oh, alas! alas! that so bright a moon 

Is veiled by the clouds of death so soon !”’ 

Then ont of the cage the bird he threw, 

And, lo! to the top ofa tree it flew! 

And while he stood gazing with wond'ring eyes, 

It thus answered his doubts, and removed surprise :-- 
‘Yon India parrot appeared to die, 

But it taught me a lesson of liberty ; 

That since ’twas my voice whichimprisoned me, 

I must die to escape, and once more be free ?”’ 

It then gave him some words of advice ere it flew 
And then joyfully wished the good merchant adieu : 
Thou hast done me a kindness ; good master, farewell! 
Thou hast freed me for aye from the bond of this cell! 
Farewell, my good master, for homeward I fly: 
One day thuu shalt gain the same freedom as I?” 





A LADY’S HAT. 
BY ELLEN EYRIE. 
O, it cost a hundred dollars,' 
And was just the sweetest thing ; 
Perched above a queen of collars, 
Tied with vast expanse of string. 


And the fringe weighed twenty ounces 
Round her mantle, short and cool ; 

And her silk brocade, with flounces, 
Filled the pew superbly full. 


Dainty gloves, and kerchief broidered, 
In her psalm-book kept the stops ; 
All the things she wore were ordered 

From the first Parisian shops. 


But that hundred dollar bonnet— 
That’s the gem I wished to paint :— 

Such a shower of things were on it, 
Quite enough to craze a saint. j 


O, I could not hear a word of 
What the pious pastor said, 

For the shapes and shines unheard of 
That were floating round her head. 


Bands, and plates, and flowers and laces, 
Fancies more than you could name ; 
And they say Miss Dorsey’s cases 
Boast a dozen just the same. 


How i wonder who will wear them: 
If the pastor seeks to teach 

By his texts, he well may spare them : 
’Tis the milliners that preach. 





All our eyes such sights are drinking, 
Counting o’er their cost anew ; 
And we break the Sabbath, thinking, 
What if we could wear them too !—Home Journal. 





THE SORROWS OF WERTHER. 
BY W. M. THACKERY. 

This comic effusion is said, by the Southern Literary Messenger, to have been 
written one morning in the office of that periodical, during a visit paid to the 
Editor, Mr. Thompson. 

Werther had a love for Charlotte, 
Such as words could never utter ; 
Would you know how first he met her, 
She was cutting bread and butter. 


Charlotte was a married lady, 
And a moral man was Werther, 
And for all the wealth of Indies, 
Would do nothing that might hurt her. 


So he sighed, and pined, and ogled, 
And his passion boiled and bubbled, 
Till he blew his silly brains out, 
And no more was by them troubled. 


Charlotte having seen his body 
Borne before her on a shutter, 
Like a well-conducted person, 
Went on cutting bread and butter. 





THE SHINING LADDER. 


August 9.—Got tired this afternoon (I resume at a dreary distance 
from the date, but with a painfully weightened memory) of rooting up 
weeds. Had plucked a little pink-petalled thing from beneath the shadow 
of some pansies, and was about to fling it away, when I suddenly caught 
its ere 5 if it would not be more correct to say, that its eye suddenly 
caught me. 

“What sort of Providence, then, are you?”’ The question was directly 
asked, in an innocent, unwinking way, very suited to the drift of it ; and 
ten ter | a conundrum, “ When is a weed not a weed?” which be- 
ing propounded wjth the same melancholy innocence of manner, caused me 
some confusion and a slight sense of meanness. I could have replied to 
the insinuation by reference to the march of intellect, and the progress of 
cultivation or civilization ; but, with the plucked weed dying in my hand, 
concluded, on the whole, to take a walk and not to vex myself. 

The window-panes, radiant and molten in the last glorles of the day, 
indicated the direction in which to stroll,--to the sea-side and a western 
shore. It was a beautiful ramble thither, and many such evenings as this 
I had spent along its paths. Serenity and meditation seemed always to lie 
there in ambuscade for the wayfarer ; but for me they ceased to have such 
associations, and assumed new and far different ones on that evening :— 
meditation 'there may be again, but serenity never more. For this very 
reason, perhaps, and by the same caise that the last looks of a friend are 
always ok, love to linger over that last peaceful walk to the shore, 
whence peace came not back. 

First over a stile, and along a down-hill lane--shadowy, as a down-hill 
lane should be ; far above the elms met high and arched ; then along the 
pleasantest piece of dusty roadway, witha tired labourer, satchel on 
shoulder, walking home right in the middle of it ; then, shoulder high in 
grain, across a hill which heaved its burden nearer to the sun; and over 
other hills and still others, each more solitary and barren than the last ; 
till at length there was neither life nor living thing around, save my own, 
and some insects which seemed to keep household in the clumps of fern, 
and to be for ever winding up their clocks. Finally down to a little bay 
of the shore—secluded, and, I almost believe, originally discovered by 
myself. 

Here afew yards of shingle to the right, a few yards fof sand to the 
left, the sheep downs above, and a strange little bank of verdure below, 
soft as the sea, great in the mystery of its strength, spreads far away be- 
yond sight, broken only by a narrow strip of land some miles distant, 
which stretches luxuriously out upon the waters, like a Syrian bather ina 
Syrian bath. Upon the extreme point of this neck of land cluster a few 
trees; and high above your head stand a few others, which also seem to 
have come down to watch upon the shore. With their lean and barren 
limbs, where only a few ghostly leaves, the memories of past summers. 
miserably flutter ; they seem like forlorn spirits come down to watch upon 
the shore; and as they wave their arms across the impassive sea to the 
trees that flourish on the sunset strand beyond, and these nod their um- 
brageous heads and beckon in return, it is an image of the world, ofdeath 
and the world to come, that gives you something to think about as you 
sit there. 

Or, if your thoughts go backward and your eyes look down, there at 
your feet the white horses of the sea foam proudly up, still with hope.— 
Hundreds of — they have sought those Grecian isles, where little 
children, at play upon the shore, chanted their monotonous ditty about 
the fair sons of the sea who rode upon the backs of her white horses.-— 
Round and round the world they have journeyed--round and round the 
world ; but for them the Grecian isles exist no longer; and again and at 
last disappointed, here they burl themselves ashore in despair or plunge 
down into the deep waters, to journey no more. Here again is something 
to ruminate ; but for me, I had always my one thought on such occasions, 
which such as these only pieced out, as it were. 

With this one thought, so pieced out, present to mind, I sat upon that 
little bank of green for more than an hour by the sun. That time-keeper 
then went down, its glory following it ; but soon arose the one bright star 
which of itself makes evening, and then others, and it grew quite dusk. 
The quiet, which — comes as the day goes, seemed this evening to 
fall denser and more suddenly than usual. Earth and air were altogether 
still ; they stopped ; but the sea, which pays no allegiance to the day, and 
holds no fellowship but with the moon and the stronger winds, plashed 
among the shingles and moaned upon the sands louder than before. My 
one thought then arose, and plazhed and moaned in the same manner ; and 
what with the stillness all above, the sad noise at my feet and the sad noise 
in my heart, the severe stars, the trees waving their ghostly arms above 
my head, and the yet more ghostly trees that stood still and seemed to lis- 
ten in the dim distance—I felt burdened and very melancholy indeed.— 
Daresay, however, that I should have remained there till near midnight, 
bound in the fascinations of my own misery, as many people in such cases 
allow themselves to be, but a cool wind springing up reminded me at once 
of rheumatism and a fire in the parlour: I rose to return. 

I had not taken a step homeward, however, when the arrival of a boat 
arrested me where I stood. It shot into the little loop in the beach, in 
deed, as any other might; but there was a singularity in its arrival at so 
lonely a place at such a time, and threefold singularity in the nature of 
its occupants, They were two souls, a man of, say, thirty years—but he 


was older—and a child of two; and if my memory were a little in 
the beach, and that boat now grating on The pees hy| could not ode dis- 
tinctly remember them. The elder was a tall and well-proportioned man, 
with a muscular rapidity in all his movements that accorded well with the 
quick and sudden glancing of his eyes : these were small, but I think, the 
brightest and the darkest I ever beheld. His hair was dark and scant 
lay off from his face in dank locks ; his nose was high, thin, and beau 
curved : altogether, he was like a hawk, and at the same time, bore - 
derable resemblance to the poet Southey. But the child—her countenance 
was one of those which never render up more than an expression ; and 
when I endeavoured to scan the features, that expression seemed to con- 
fase my sight. Now I see it plainly soon and then—it is trae—I had 
foreseen it. It had ‘existed in firelight imagin ; I had seen it in 
dreams by night and day, before she was born and after too; though J 
knew nothing about her birth at all (see this Journal, ante, July 21, 18—, 
&c.); and this is the very reason, perhaps why, when I first looked at her, 
I had only a dim conception of some beautiful child with her little bonnet 
thrown back npon her curls, who sang “ Mam--mamma, mam— y 
asshe leant over the side of the boat, in a tone very like the plashing of 
he eee te in : al hted, and the I 
e stranger having alighted, and drawn his boat up u 
walked down towentie Waa. hoping to be of some pron Potope, He dia 
not observe me, however, but proceeded to make his boat fast to a 
stone ; which, being a difficult thing, occupied him some time. At 
raising his head, “‘ Good evening, sir,” said I. 

“Sir, good evening to you,” he returned quite easily, and without dis- 
playing the least surprise at finding me so suddenly at his elbow. “This 
is my daughter. It is her birthday.” i 

I could do no less than congratulate the ninth of August, the day on 
which so lovely a child could be born; and hastily inferring that the 
stranger had accidently strayed away in a little water excursion a in 
celebration (an inference which the light dress of both, and the 
from any abode save my own rendered pertinent enough), presently ven- 
tured upon the most dexterous suggestion to that effect I could then hit 
upon. ing his child companion to the green bank of which I have 
spoken, he sat down, pressed me to sit, and then replied. 

“ Sir, I have strayed away. To stray away continually—to do nothing, 
but always to awake to something done—has been my existence for a 
time. Itisan instinct! For the last three years, I should say, it has 
been snaiectize 3 but where I shall ultimately stray to, 1 am as ign 
cena f° Khe yeah since, that Lge golden youre A ter 

r we vo.sttay, a 
—well, her mother will be overjoyed to see ation , i 

He flashed a smile into my face as he uttered the last words, which 
spoken in a voice soft as a woman’s, or as the abstracted ‘“ mam— 
of the child, who looked all the while into his face with drowsy eyes. 
Both words and smiles infused into me a strange sense of cold and dis- 
tance which as yet I did not understand. I had been impressed, 
at first sight, with a certain feeling of anxious inquietude ; but that 
pence poe | from another source. After a long pause, finding I could 
get rid of neither, I hoped with as great an affectation of unconcern es I 
could assume that the stranger had no great distance to go, “ for,” said I, 
“the night draws rapidly on; there is a damp air abroad, and you can- 
not carry a sick and weary child to an overjoyed mother.” 

“ Nor send a sick and weary child to an overjoyed mother? You have 
learned of earth only, sir ; you may do no surer or better thing. Now I 
am instructed from a source nearer heaven; I have learned it from 
mother’s lips and with her assurance, and I know.” The stranger 
his face from me with a proud air, took his child upon his knees, and look- 
ed composedly upon the horizon, settling himself as if to remain for an 
hour where he sat. I was now really alarmed, and touched to thg heart 
too ; and I returned— 

“ Well, sir, let me learn of you, then. You have no idea of returning to 
Showell to-night—it is full eight miles distant, you know; with both 
and water to oppose ; and if i 

“ Excellent guessing!” he exclaimed, addressing the distance. ‘“ Icame 
from Showell this afternoon, with my little daughter here, and I have no 
idea of returning thither to-night. And it’s full eight miles distant! Now 
how do J guess, sir ?”—turning leisurely round. ‘ You have it in your 
mind to invite me to your house, which is near by, I presume |” 

“ Scarcely more than a mile from this spot ; while there is not another 
house within three. You must permit my anxiety regarding this little 
creature—she seems so very weary; and you may perceive the 
glistening in her hair. Come! we’ll see home and easy chairs in no time 
at all. ‘ 

“T thank you with all my heart, but cannot now trespass on your kind- 
ness. Came with an intent, you see—brought my child here on purpose ; 
and if that star would only come round that point of land there’’— 

What could be the meaning of all this, and to what did it tend? If at 
first sight of this stranger and strange man I had been struck with 
etude, the incoherence of his speech and his remarkable behaviour had, 
this time, intensified it to a painful degree. That sense of cold and dis- 
tance grew stronger and more clear; and now as, startled at the tremu- 
lous sclicitude of his last words, I turned to look upon him—now, as he 
pressed the little golden head to his breast with much oféhe affection, but 
none of the awe, with which his eyes were fixed upon a distant star—my 
heart fainted within me, and I trembled. Whence and whither—this gen- 
tle madman and his gentle child, swinging her foot there as she sat ope 
his knee? Hopeless it was to seek meaning in the eyes which he kept 80 
earnestly fixed upon the star; but his were notall. The eyes of the 
fant were as constantly fixed on me—with the innocent speculation which 
children commonly indulge, perhaps; but over and over again, when I ac- 
cidentally caught them, I saw a glance which stung me with a recognition ; 
and then her * Mam—mamma, mam—mamma!”’ chirruped in that chee-- 
ful little voice, moaned along my very nerves. 

A long and to me most m le silence here wore on. My mind was 
all abroad, lost in a very wilderness of wondering and guessing, when, Po 
inerease my amazement and distresses, ‘‘ Four times—yes, four times, 
has appeared ;” the stranger broke, or rather bubbled out, talking with 
bimself—* and each time with wonderful new Such a messenger—sir, 
he began anew, addressing me, but without removing his glance, which 
now alternated slowly from sky to sea—“ think of that Central Sun as 
thing existing as certainly as any planet bowled out of an almighty hand. 
A sun so huge that it would shoulder for space beyond all this system. 
Those stars would roll down its hills as apples shaken from the bough 
and it glows green, like an emerald. Ten thousand suns with all 
spheres whirl about it, in ellipses—thus,” weving his fingers in the air: 
‘so that each in turn may approach near for the gift of new life, and be 
purified—by fire. You hear that the earth was once a globe of moltem 
granite ; twas molten then: there must be no trace visible, not to a bee, 
of races that go before. You hear that this atmosphere, which chills my 
dear little daughter, I fear’—(“ Mamma! O mamma!” eoftly chimed an 
under-current tone, like the melancholy dropping of waters)“ was once 
hotter and denser at eve than now it is at neon in an Indian jungle: more 
glorious jungle flourished above you, where those miserable trees wave.— 
The universe was then not so far on its outward course. You know 
that the moon is barren and dead; 7 know that it has been so ever since 
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, and will never be lit with life again. Time by time, 
one such world ia every universe is stricken with death : its 
gathered and the fruitage past. 
all their spheres dispirited, and they themselves being spoiled, 
tiest globe will spring from cushioning clouds far, far above the 
all, to commence tts circling and its soug; while all those silent 
fast tumbling from their spberes, shall meet below, and crash to- 

rin the vacuum. That will be the crack of doom. So my messenger 
s, and she is Truth, as well as Love.” ; 
I listened in dumb wonder to these strange words, spoken with no ap- 
of excitement, but in tones low and introverting upon them- 
selves, as it were—-like the wavelets that rolled at our feet, and with the 
eame melancholy sound. It seemed wonderfal, even then, that a man 
with so haughty and fierce a countenance should speak so mellifiuently. 
I would have arrested him in such talk, but could not, Still keeping 
watch at one point upon sea and sky, he babbled on, carrying my senses 
with him. 

“‘ But that is far down stream. From another world, with keener sight, 
and senses more acutely tuned, all this will be viewed. But what other? 
for me, what other? Oh, that is my great trouble now, and nearly breaks 
my heart! The track of this little one is sure; but mine—? Not memo- 
ry, and light, and reunion, the reward of those who again and again, have 
wrought their lives out well, but once more forgetfulness, and such a 
sad measure of darkness we here stumble in, may be my lot; and re- 
unioa never. 

“T havea r, sir, who is not mine only. She carried away 
from earth her own fife and mine together, and returns to tell me now 
these things. Marble to the eye, nothing to the touch, she has stood upon 
the threshold of my chamber four times, each time with confirmation of 
tome vast truth which the wisdom and not the reason of men guess at.— 
Reason I had lost—-I knew I had lost it; and therefore needed wisdom all 
the more. The progressive existence of mankind, then, is also true, as it 
might have been known to be, even here, where we eat grass; for the 
proof of abstract truth is, that it be perfectly harmonious in all that can 
accrue to it, and this is soharmonious. In that blessed star,”’ he pointed a 
trembling finger towards the firmament, in the direction in which he had 
“constantly ——“‘in that star she now lives who was my wife. To it 

the who, thrice tried, have thrice triumphed ; and there they en- 
the memory of all that constituted their happiness in the world that 

w them before. For, know, forgetfulness, or, to some minds of 
firmer texture, the vaguest and fitfullest shadow of memory, is the usual 
lot—as on earth. Each existence is like a dream; with this difference, 
that between each existence we do not wake but sleep. But at the end, 
when all is done, when the last step is taken and the last sleep slept, when 
the measure is fall and mingled, then oblivion will fall off like an old robe, 
‘and the vast on of a hundred lives—kings’ lives, beggars’ lives, 
life with fairest winds and life with foulest weather—pass up before the 
unfilmed eyes of all ; and shiver many into the dust.” 

I ansvered nothing. Vacuity replies nought to vacuity, and his words 
left in my mind but their melancholy tone. One thing, however, 
I could not fail to detect in all this madness, constrained as was my at- 
tention upon the child. The stranger had said in the outset that her 
mother would be overjoyed to see her, asif he were now taking her home ; 
and here, again, he said that her mother was dead. Discrepancies in the 
‘conversation of an insane man are, it is true, natural and to be expected ; 
but something in this sing/e discrepancy, where the track of reason seemed 
not so much abandoned altogether, as only abandoned in one direction, 

ve point to my solicitude. And as I revolved the difficulty, anxious as 

to understand and to solve it were a matter of life and death, looking 
the while upon the child’s innocence, her beauty and confiding, a love sud- 
den, strange, and strong woke up in my heart, and mingled with its dread. 
I began, too, to interpret the meaning of those looks which had startled 
me so much, though vaguely and afraid; and I resolved not to leave her 
till I had seen her safe from the hands of her unhappy father. 

So there we sat, I miserably doing nothing, or drawing horrors on the 
gand with my stick—he still keeping his anxious face turned alternately 
ekyward and seaward—his little daughter still nestling her golden head 
on his breast, swinging her little feet, caressing herself with her nursery 
songs, and looking at me. 

At length the stranger arose in extreme agitation, his face as pale and 
luminous as the moon—so it seemed. He pointed again to the star he had 
80 long observed, and said— 

See—it has come round to the point at last,and its beams strike fairly 
down into the water. Now I will tell you why I am here—with this in- 
fant. Quickly. J love her with all the heart I have—all I have left ; her 
mother loved her with a power, and a power to preserve, a hundred fold 
greater than mine. She remembers her in that far-off star; and now 
when our child is pureencugh to ascend to it--now, on her birthday and 
the very hour of her birth, when my beautiful Florence remembers her 
best, and is gone down to such ashore as this towatch the orb where her 

ter dwells—I shall send her daughter to her on that shining ladder! 
Her spirit, my child’s innocent spirit, has no burdea greater than ,its own 
wings ; released upon that path, it will recognise and know it ; and to- 
night there will be re-union.”’ 

e pointed to the faint beam that seemed to glimmer from the sea to 
the sky, and carried the child down towards the boat. As for me, “ My 
beautiful Florence ! my beautiful Florence !” a spirit within me cried 
aloud in pain ; and oh, that “‘ Mam--mamma,” and those brown eyes ! 
long gathering clouds of suspicion, charged with a sickness like the conta- 
gion of death, fell upon me ; fear ysed me fora moment; and in 
yain I endeavored to fix my filmy vision upon that retreating man. Ris- 
ing, I stumbled down to the beach, almost blind ; and, when I saw at all, 
saw that the a had cast off his boat, and was calmly preparing 
to row out towards hisshining ladder. 

“ Stay—stay one moment! Something—” 

“Thank you, but I shall not nced your assistance, I think. The water, 
you see, is intensely calm !”’ 

And so, alas! was he ; and so, happily, was I, now that the time of ne- 
ceasity had arrived. 

“ But, my dear sir, the child sits uncomfortably all alone, and how will 
you steady your boat in those beams while you hold her un , while 
you despatch her to the star there ?” 

He paused in consideration, looking from the child to me ; and I 
breathed again when he answered, “ I shall be glad, then, if you will ac- 
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company us.”’ 
Stepped into the boat, and took the drowsy little creature into my arms, 
while father pulled from the shore. Trustfully she held out her little 


hands to me, and trustfully she placed them roundme. Her head lay 
back upon my arm, shedding its beautiful curls down upon it, and baring 
the fairest forehead ic the world to the perusal ofthe stars. Her eyelids 
slowly rose and fell, and her sweet little lips unwillingly murmured asshe 
sank to sleep, “ Bless papa! Bless my mamma! And be # good baby ! 
Mamma gone’’—(opening hereyes, “ my beautiful Florence,” to tell me) 
“ Mamma gone, now!” With such a whisper she lapsed into slumber; and 
if I was not seen to weep my very heart away in tears as 1 looked upon 
her face and listened, it was because my eyes were hot, and consumed 


That angels or the gods whisper to sleeping children is a superstition 
which poetical savages of several nations have indulged ; and though nei- 
ther savage nor a poet, when she smiled in her sleep I bowed my head to 
hers and listene@. Heard no whispering, however, but that which loudly 

to my own mind that unless speedily lighted on some means of 

her, she toga wake say = bd — marge wy hes — We 
now gone some two or three hun 8 from the shore. after 
little thought— . 
“ Luckily,” whispered I, addressing the unfortunate man, ‘she issleep- 

But in such cases as the present, now, when you are going to de- 

your child from earth in—in an unusual manner,—they call it 
you are aware they callitso in the holy Bible ; and its very 
e Cain’s marder, too—in such a case, does the departed one at- 
to that world which naturally would have been his inheritance there? 
or is there pd red in this vast universe where such an one stands abid- 
ing the death of the—murderer--that he may denounce him? In such a 
case, which zou judgment will tell you is highly probable, your object 
ted ; and your daughter——”’ 

“ Sir, the innocence of my daughter fits her for that sphere where her 
mother is honoured. But, ess upon earth, what temptations may 
mot dog upon her path, and even hold her spirit back a thousand years |— 
For the rest, the freed epirit, loosed from its clay, rises and stands a tip- 
tee on the lips, sweeps the heavens for its home, sees it—recognises that 
one oe en pe gets 8 ee mn hg at og pony soy there is a 

birth w world. i t, is not her inn 7 
ey would ost affect her fate” ” ean 

* But your spirit, my friend, standing upon your li eeping the 
heavens for its home, and finding it not whens your ear ane aes 
eonstrained by this deed to go shrieking away from it and below it !—have 
you considered that ?” 

The miserx ble man rested on his oars, smiled acutely, and replied, “But 

are not aware, perhaps—of course you cannot be—that I am not re- 
pongibie~-not of sound mind? And,” continued be, changing his coun- 
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And when at last the suns re-| if 


tenance, with a severe and penetrating expression, “ say no more, friend. 
I have nee od conning, ong shall be happy to return youto the shore, 


you 

Alarmed and bitterly ory, tay pore that my first effort to win him from 
his purpose should suggest the destruction of all hope and help, I made 
haste to apologise, and he went on his way. My heart sank, however, as 
I perceived that all appeals, direct or indirect, to fears, to conscience, to 
his reason, or (what Thad rather calculated upon) his un-reason, were al- 
together less, and worse. Counted my weapons, as they were thusre- 
duced, and found them three ; the strength of affections, and I saw 
that they were strong—the strength which d on might force me to 
seek in my arms—-and any stratagem that might providentially be sent 
into an earnest and despairing mind. Upon the former I my chief 
hope ; but as the time to exercise it had not yet arrived, I now no- 
thing left to do but to occupy myself in estimating the chances of the 
next and only present resource, by comparing the strength of the mad 
boatman with my own. Instature, girth, and height, we were remarka- 
bly alike; but he was advanced four or five years beyond me in manhood, 
and his frame, consequently, was more firmly consolidated. Remarked 
with satisfaction, however, by the his slender fingers held u 
oars, that his grip was less secure than mine ; and though upon compar- 
ing the speed of the boat with the amount of exertion expended on it, and 
remembering that to desperation madness and an equal sense of right 
were opposed, the balance sided too visibly towards him, I determined 
on the whole to trust to force in the last resort, and fling him apon his 
shining ladder. 

But as if my perplexities were not already numerous enough for one 
man in one day, | fast upon this conclusion came again the inqui- 
ry of those five pink petals, whispered in a quiet garden three hours agone 
--or three days, it seemed so distant—* What kind of Providence are you, 
then?” Whatkind of Providence, that of two you should choose which 
to die, and sit there considering how to consummate your choice?” Tor- 
tured before, this riddle of the sphinx—to solve which seemed to insure 
misery on either hand—was worse than all. The life ofa man or the life 
of a child—to assist at the murder of one or to the death of anotier—how 
should a man decide that in a minute ? and minutes were now too precious 

to spend many on forming decisions merely. I looked on the father—he 
was mad, and his life almost as useless to himselfas his liberty was dange- 
rous to others. I looked on the sleeper—strange, so to look from father 
to child!—she was of the unoffending ones—innocent, beautiful, with a 
wealth of love to scatter up and down the world, perhaps, in the future 
that yet shone above the borizon of possible things: more--more to me— 
there was that in her face to which my heart leaped in response as tosome- 
thing known and loved long, and delayed long. But then he was a man ! 
The vital fire burned within him in full high flame, hard to quench ; his 
life was strong and terrible as nothing had ever yet appeared to me, now 
that with one thought I conceived it and conceived its destruction ; while 
his daughter was a mere babe, her life new-lit and feeble, how beautiful 
soever ; and her absence out of the world would leave no greater traces 
than a flower pulled from the roots. Only for a moment, however, were 
such considerations entertained ; only for one sophistical moment, and 
then maialy to crowd out the false and bitter saggestion of the enemy, 
that my own heart was not altogether the most disinterested, perhaps, in 
the existence of this man ; for in spite ofall i¢ could suggest, and not- 
withstanding the tremors of agony, from that source and this, which shook 
me as I sat, there was an immovable resolve in my mind not to yield that 
life of which I seemed constituted Keeper, while my own remained. At the 
same time, there lived a strong hope within that some accident or strata- 
gem might yet save us all. Oh, to get back to that shore!—Only a 
- hundred yards from safety on the one hand, and from death on the 
other. , 

All this while the eyes of the rower had been fixed upon my sleeper, 
with a countenance rigid and pale as marble, save when a spasm of pain 
brought down his brows with a still sterner regard. That he was full of 
love towards her—that the affections of his human heart were acutely 
nerved, and that he carried to this sacrifice the agonies of Jephtbah, it 
was plain to see. ‘ Alas, my preyed !” That explanation of the rash 
Gileadite stood legible upon the rigid corrugations of this man’s forehead, 
and trembled along the quivering line of his lips, which would not be al- 
ways still. His affections, as he sat there rowing at the oars, might al- 
most have been heard crying within him—the affections that would keep 
her here, and the affectionsthat would send her there; but these were de- 
termined, and dumb. I wished in my very soul that it had not been so— 
that he had been wickedly and devilishly cruel, and not so humanely, so 

itifully cruel ; and that to some other it had fallen tosearch his pockets 

r a knife, in case it were needed against such a man. 

Turning his head, to observe the direction in which to propel the boat, 
he now worked carefully at the oars ; andI learned by the quick heaving 
of his chest that the goal was very near. First on one hand and then on 
the other the boat was rocked, till at length, with one protracted and stea- 
dy pull, he brought his face round towards me again, and paused. My 
pulses paused also ; but the breathing of the sweet little sleeper kept 
calmly on—one little hand under her head, and one strayed into my bosom 
for warmth. If angels whispered to hernow, what did they say? Tome 
no good angel said that I should presently see those infant hands thrown 
up in agony, and mark her life bubbling up upon the surface of the water. 

ever! Quick contradiction ran along every nerve. The beautiful Flo- 
rence ! thatI will never see! 

“Sir,” murmured a low and murky voice, “ we have arrived—this is 
the spot !”’ ¥ ° 

M2 alll said I, addressing the child, “‘ we have arrived—this is the 
spot! 

A cold wind wafted over the boat ; she shuddered and hugged closer 
to my breast, while her father’s brows, portcullis-wise, frowned down upon 
the tenderness that would steal within his eyes. 

“Are we to wake her? Isshe to see and knéw who—who chokes her in 
the water? Or are you content that she depart without a good-bye to 
whom you may never bid good-morrow ?”’ 

Still tenderness filled his eyes, looking on her the while as if he heard 
me not, but still the portcullis more sternly and ominously threatened. 

“ But you will take her back! Surely you will carry her home!” 

The portcullis fell: so closely barred, I could no longer see the affec- 
tions that were beleaguering beyond. He transferred his regard to me 
threateningly, which I saw with sinking hope ; and so continued evasively, 
but yet intending to assail his purpose through his affections—“I mean, 
you do not intend to abandon her beauty tothe sea. When the spirit is 
gone—when she is quite dead and white,’’ (her cheeks were brilliant then, ) 
“and unable to reproach her father, of course—you will take her back 
into the boat and”—I spread her curls out upon my hand—“ bury her 
as | on the shore!” 

e replied fixedly, “ Precisely. When she has rejoined her mother.”’ 

“You mean to take your daughter in your hands, and hold her beneath 
the water till she isdead? And then”— 

‘Man, peace! I understand you. Give me my child!” 

“My dear sir, I only mean you to understand that I do not clearly see 
how you will effect your object; that’s all.” At that moment, an 
idea had struck into my mind as if hurled into it by a strong hand. 

“How! What do you mean?” 

“ Why in the first place, I am a very nervous fellow ; and you must not 
depend upon me to keep your boat steady—-and it must be very steady, 
you know ; I am very willing to serve you, but in such a case my nerves 
would not serve me. »So you are left to your own ingenuity. Well, lean- 
ing over a guideless boat, with the child struggling for life between your 
hands, how is it possible that you can keep her steady in the beams? And 
if do not, your object is lost, you see.”’ 

he stranger glanced at me with all the keenness of an insane man ; 
but there was enough embarrassment and chagrin in his countenance to 
assure me that my enginery told at length. His looks were returned full, 
with as much solicitous perplexity as it was proper to assume. At length 
he averted his eyes and gazed into the water ; I averted mine, and bit my 
nails, in real anxiety. 

“ That’s true !’’ said he. 

“Tf he could swim, now!” said I--to myself, as it were. 

“I doswim. What then!’ There was suspicion in his looks—the sus- 
picion that goes before anger. 

“Well! I propose—ah, it wouldn’t do ; we shall have to return.” 
dia We a not have to return, friend! What do you propose, then? 

y on 

“ Well, you make this rope fast about you, and descend into the water. 
I give you the child. There are moments of quiet insensibility that pre- 
cede death ; these you would recognise, and in them at least you could 
hold her full in the beams--you could place her very feet on the ladder. 
Your ae, 7 will be on the ladder : and whom may you not see descend- 
ing upon it 

fn this proposition was enough of his own peculiar madness to recom- 
mend it. A moment’s reflection on his part, a moment’s torturing sus- 
pense on mine, and it was accepted. 

If I had trembled hitherto, now I violently trembled, as, placing the 
child carefully at the bottom of the boat, we rose, and I tied one end of a 





rope about his body, beneath his arms. I saw not less carefully than he 





that the knot was sure; and then silently, but with one hasty loving 
glance at his still sleeping daughter, the unhappy man leisurely descend- 
ed from the stern. It was now my only moment. He had sunk a foot or 
bo. As he ascended, his eyes blinded with the water, I placed my foot 
upon his head, and thrust him full twenty feet below. Flew to the oars, 
the water once, twice—he rose to the surface ten yards beyond, 
I breathed, Lustily he swam towards the boat, with eyes—with eyes 
such as I see them now, and shall ever see them, lit with rage, madness, 
and the moon. Lustily he swam, buffeting the waters as I never saw man 
before ; but I pulled at the boat, and kept him distant still ten yards. 
The child sleeping, the man swimming, the man slowly rowing. the star 
shining--with beautiful Florence down upon the shore, / cannot tell !— 
there we were, the actors in that dreadful story, with the moon looking 
on. He might have called to me ;—more (as singularly enough, never 
occurred to me at all), he might easily have hauled himself in by the rope, 
even had ten men been rowing from him: he did not—-it occurred to him 
no more than to me—but swam desperately on. 

“There are moments of insensibility which precede death,’’ I had re- 
marked to him ; and now, though he looked so fierce, I trusted he had not 
forgotten it. But for these I did not intend to wait. My plan was to 
weary him out, to watch for the moment of exhaustion ; and then as he 
sank, but before his breath was all spent, to draw him into the boat, bind 
him, and convey him to the shore. It was a hazardous scheme, which 
three minutes of confusion or delay might render fatal ; but in such scenes 
@ man’s senses are not the restricted and finite things they elsewhere seem 
to be, and mine were then like the winds and the waters, cool, calm, and 
concentrated. I could have told, and did tell, every breath he drew ; my 
own arms seemed to tire with his failing strength and I counted upon the 
precise minute when it should altogether fail. But before that time ar- 
rived, the swimmer paused, and seemed to stand erect in the water: the 
tide was low, the water suddenly shoaled there, and his feet had grounded. 
My boat instantly stood still also; yet I feared to look up, or meet his 
eyes, At length I did so ; but their wrath was as nothing to withstand in 
comparison of the looks which he directed—not at me. A-tiptoe, as it 
were, he endeavoured to peer into the boat ; but he saw not the sleeper, 
nor she the farewell that hovered profitless about the senseless wood, her 
cradle. “Man! stranger!” I cried aloud; it was hard to bear that in 
— sa He lifted a kind countenance, turned, and plunged back upon his 
path. 

It was now my turn to follow, and with increased anxiety I backed the 
boat, keeping her somewhat nearer than before. The swimmer seemed to 
have taken fresh strength ; there were untired sinews in bis arms, or there 
was a will in his heart that strung them anew ; for, with his face turned 
to that star, he beat steadily on towards the spot where its rays struck 
into the sea. Nearer we approached it, I following still closer, and be 
breathed in sighs; nearer we approached it, and his breath came back 
upon the wind too like a groan ; nearer we approached it, and words like 
“ Florence, my wife!’’ floated past. The reflection in the waters was hid- 
den by his head, and i¢ was hidden in the waters. He sank. That instant 
my fingers were upon the rope : I drew it in. 

My soul! That rope came home fruitless into my hands. 

Home! there my memory, blasted from her’ moorings by this shock, 
again finds anchorage. At home. What passed from the time when I 
stood looking upon the scintillations that B tone above his departing soul, 
till I returned over my humble threshold again, seem rather the adven- 
tures of some one else, which J seek in pictures. There is one who rows 
backward and forward about one spot, more as if seeking to detect and 
elude a foe than to detect and save a friend. There is a man who pulls 
almost madly at the oars, homeward, to keep pace with emotions that 
otherwise, with sheer convulsive force, might hurl him from his seat—a 
man, with a child held close in hisarms, passing over the hills, and by the 
cornfield and the downhill lane, like a shadow ; like one shadow within 
another, carrying darkness about it—a man walking sheer through my 
garden-plots to the door—into that parlour with a fire—sitting there, 
dumb! 

The little Florence sat opposite, contented and rosy, and with bright 
eyes ; the fire-light dancing over her as if rejoiced that a. length a child 
had come to understand its mysteries. I see her happily munching cake 
in the glow : it is another of the pictures. 

I remembered there lay a gem upon my heart that is there still, and 
must ever remain. It is touched always by trembling fingers, and looked 
upon always with trembling eyes: none but mine, however. I took this 
now from my bosom, touched its golavn spring, and held it open before 
the eyes of my little Florence. A spasm of half-joyful, half-painful ec- 
stacy pres the fire-light from her sweet face as che beheld it: it was 
enough. fore she could exclaim I began to reel and to fall; it was all 
dq@e and known now, and my worn senses swooned to rest. ‘Mamma! 
O my mamma!” were words which smote dull ears ; they sounded ineffec- 
tually and from the distance, as it were. 

October 4. Am convalescing famously, every one says; so I suppose 
they stick bulletins on the gate, for the sheep-boy to read as he passes 
with his flock every morning. Am no longer sick in state, but enjoy the 
luxury of getting well in my own way and at my own leisure, on the sofa. 
They did not know however—those kind women who tiptoe all round the 
house on my behalf .-that the best medicine was to write out of mind—to 
get rid of the incidents that have burdened it since that memorable even- 
ing. This I was permitted to do this morning, as above ; and feel refresh- 
ed and relieved. Some official people called here yesterday to receive an 
attestation ; afterwards they showed me some corroborative papers found 
in his desk, and a chance letter in another hand as familiar as my own. 
Have some yet in that familiar hand, safe kept, and signed “ your Flo- 
rence ;”’ with my name beneath ; and nothing, not she herself, were she 
again on earth and again barred from my arms, can rob me of the love 
that lives in them still. 

I am to keep her little daughter; and in her now is all my love and re- 
compense for love. She is my daughter, henceforth ; so that at last, and 
after all, her mother’s beautiful brown eyes shall make happiness in my 
home, and her very self answer to my name: but she was a bigger woman 
who should have been Florence Shaw. 

October 5. They have sent me a packet of letters (in my writing which 
were found in a drawer of her dressing-table. A leaf had been placed 
after each--to keep them green, perbaps ; but the leaves are dry and dead 
—they are all dry and dead together. As for the ribbon that bound the 
package, there are living remembrances in its threads, and I shall hang 


her picture at it. 
> 


BAGGS OF THE POST-OFFICE: HIS TOUR IN 
THE HIGHLANDS. 


Baggs belongs to a small club, which meets every Tuesday evening in a 
tavern in Fleet Street, to discuss such profound questions as ‘‘ Whether is 
Shakespeare or Milton the greater genius?” “Is there any truth in mes- 
merism?”’ and ‘“ Was Queen Mary of Scotland concerned in the murder of 
her husband ?” mingling with such debates the reading of certain original 
essays, in which the members, in default of the press, seek vent for their 
literary aspirations. For some years the gentleman bere noted had talked 
of taking a trip to Scotland, in order to enjoy the romantic beauties of 
what he calls the Ighlands, with the ulterior design of making his adven- 
tures and observations the subject of a paper to be read before the club. 
But duties at the big house in St. Martin’s le Grand had always disap- 
pointed him of his design, just at the moment when he expected to accom- 
plish it ; so that at length Bagg’s Scotch tour had become quite a joke in 
the club, and an invidious associate had offered two to one that he would 
not bring forward his proposed paper on that subject while their associa- 
tion had a being. Baggs, iu a moment of ardour, took up the bet, and no 
sooner had done so than he repented his rashness. ‘“ My governor,” he 
reflected to himself, “will never advance the required sum, and my own 
salary is too small to afford it. Bat a thought strikes me. It is 
against my reading & paper that the bet was laid. Why may I not write 
the paper without seeing thecountry? Nothing more easy; for whet 
with Scott’s novels, and other productions of northern genius, besides oc- 
casional glances at their newspapere, | know all about Scotland. I’taith, 
Tomkins, your couple of guineasare assafely mine as if they were already 
in my pocket!” Next Tuesday week, after due premonition to the club, 
Baggs read to his companions as follows :— 

“ Having furnished myself with a supply of double thick flannels and a 
dreadnought, against the severities of a northern climate, I set out for 
Edinburgh in the Trident steamer, on the 18th of August 1853. Nothing 
worthy of note occurred during the voyage; but I had no sooner landed 
at Granton, which is the port of Edinburgh, than I was struck by the 20- 
vel sight of a country totally destitute of trees ; nothing to be seen but 
bare moors and crags in every direction. The effect is dreary, yet #0¢* 
pressibly interesting. Though prepared, moreover, for the tartan, cet 
and plaids, I could not help being somewhat startled by seeing 4 — 
people so clad. It gave the country so entirely foreign an air, that Icou ; 
scarcely believe myself in Queen Victoria’s dominions. The beauty © 
Edinburgh came fully up to my expectations. What with the noble river 
Forth flowing past it, and the lofty peaks of the Carlton Hill rising near 
—what with its fantastic castles in the air, and its melancholy palaces in 
the Canongate, I thought I never had seen anything equal to it out of the 
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‘Surrey Zoological Gardens. One is reminded of the Stuarts at eve: 
-step, for it was to them that the city was indebted for its most super 
structures. 

“A friend, hearing of my intended visit to Scotland, had given me a 
letter of introduction for a correspondent of his at Dumfries. I made the 
delivery of this my first business on arriving in the Scottish capitul. 
oe well, however, that I wasin a country still com tively bar- 
barous, | took care to place my Colt’s revolver fully loaded in ~ Negara 
pocket. Thus armed, I walked out to Dumfries after tea. Having with 
some difficulty made the people understand me, I at length reached the 
portal of the gentleman to whom my letter was directed. My reception 
was quite in the old style of Scottish hospitality. The gentleman proved 
to be a member of the Scottish bar. I found him in his library, immersed 
in his studies ; but he insisted or introducing me to his family in the 
drawing-room. There I found his wife and three handsome young daugh- 
ters, all engaged in knitting stockings; but all of them (this not being a 
state occasion) wearing no shoes or stockings themselves. Being in har- 
mony with the general state of things in this country, there was in this 
nothing at all offensive—on the contrary, a charming simplicity. Had 
the ladies only been able to converse in the English language, I should 
have got on very well with them. They teased me to stay for the eve- 
ning banquet in the hall; but I was afraid of walking back to town at a 
late hour, and respectfully declined. Mr. M‘Gill, however—for this was 
his name—invited mé to breakfast next morning, and that proposal I ac- 
cepted. Early as was the hour at which I returned to my lodging, I found 
it was quite as well that I had brought my revolver, for, in the rocky de- 
files through which I threaded my way, several very suspicious-looking 
characters beset me ; and it was only on my shewing them how well I was 
armed that they made off. 

“I did not fail to appear at my friend’s suburban retreat at the proper 
hournext morning. The family were assembled in the dining-room, where, 
a bottle of the mountain-dew being set out, I observed that each person as 
he or she entered helped himself or herself to ahtarty dram. Yielding to 
the precept as well as example of sweet Mids Cecilia MGill, and being anx- 
ious to pay deference to the customs of the country, 1 took a full glass of 
the dew myself; aor was it attended with any harmful consequences. 
Breakfast, of a luxuriousness found only in Scotland. followed. e had 
every ~~ a kind of game, chiefly cold, along with a hot dish of 
Scotch collops; beside honey, jam, marmalade. and other delicacies native 
to the country. Mr. M‘Gill’s bagpiper walked up and down the room the 
whole time, playing the family pibroch, and of course rendering conversa- 
tion somewhat difficult. I nevertheless contrived to make a few remarks 
to Miss Cecilia, who happened to sit next me, and. if I am not greatly mis- 
led by my own feelings, | made rather a favourable impression upon that 
damsel. [am glad it was she, rather than either of her sisters, for I dis- 
covered that they both snuffed—a national habit to which I fear I never 
could reconcile myself. ; 

* At the conclusion of our meal, Mr. M‘Gill and I sat half an hour by 
ourselves, conversing on the state of the country. He informed me that, 
notwithstanding the general Jacobitism of the Scotch, the Covenant isstill 
signed amongst them once a year, and many persons make regular pil- 
grimages to the graves of the Presbyterian martyrs. The Free Church has 
been a remarkable movement of late years towards a latitudinarianism 
quite unknown in England, and the fruits of which will perhaps appear 
oaly in the next generation. There is also a strong Repeal movement, 
which may yet give some trouble to the English ministry, if they do not 
use measures to conciliate the people. It originated in a piece of bad he- 
raldry in the imperial flag, and has been fomented by a disappointment of 
the Scotch in the wish to be their own tax-gatherers. Mr. M‘Gill, speak- 
ing of Scotland, apostrophises the government in the language of Burns : 

For God's sake, sirs, then speak her fair, 
And straik her cannie wi’ the hair ; 

a coupletwhich I do not profess quite to understand, unless it be that, if 
you are to strike Scotland at all, you must strike her gently, as with a 
single hair. The rigorous morality of the Scotch continues to be remark- 
able. They abstain from dancing and badinage ; have no theatres or con- 
certs ; seldom are seen to smile, and scarcely ever to laugh. What is 
strange, however, while, generally speaking, a slow people, they talk of 
having their fast days. Ofcourse no rule is without exceptions. The vir- 
tue of the humbler class of women in the country is beyond all precedent. 
You may walk through the whole land, or reside in it ten years, and never 
meet a single drunken person. From their habits of independence and 
self-reliance, there are no beggars ; neither is there such a thing asa poor- 
law. One almost dislikes the excessive prudence of the Scotch. Extra 
vagant speculations in railways, in banking, or in merchandise, such as 
exist in England, would be felt as a relief from this eternal rationality ; 
but I need not say that the loss of a single pound by any of these follies 
is a thing unknown in Scotland. At the same time, it must be confessed, 
that where there is no money, it is not easy to misuse it. The Scotch are 
protected from many of our errors by their well-know poverty. 

‘* Mr. M’Gill having to attend to business at the Court of Session, we 
set out to walk to town together, attended only by a gillie, whose busi- 
ness it was to carry his bag of briefs. Nothing particular occurred in our 
walk; but I may remark, that I did not leave the environs of the house 
without having an opportunity of paying my adieux to the young ladies, 
We found them busily engaged in the family washing on the green at the 
end of the house, one of them dancing in a tub with her skirts elevated. 
I must say, 4 little beyond what I should have previously believed to be 
the line of strict propriety, while another superintended a boiling caldron, 
and the third, with feet whiter than snow, strode about amongst the li- 
nens which she was spreading out to bleach. It was a scene like that 
near the palace of King Alcinous of Phwacia, when his daughter, with her 
attendants, washed her own regal robes, as described in the Odyssey; 
and I could not but congratulate myself on having witnessed a relic of 
ancient manners so simple and so interesting. 

“ T must not dilate on what I saw at the court, as it scarcely falls 
within the design of the present narrative ; but I cannot altogether omit 
to notice the singularity of one feature of the scene ; it was so curious to 
see the members ofa learned profession walking about in the primitive 
Scotch costume, and with the full accoutrements ofa hairy purse, a broad- 
sword, and couple of silver-mounted pistols, while over all they exhibited 
the professional gear of gowns and wigs. I felt a little curiosity about 
the proceedings; but the English language being too modern a thing 
for the lawyers of the north to indulge in, and there being nothing to be 
heard but broad Scotch and Gaelic, which are totally uniatelligible to me, 
I soon found it stupid, and came away. 

** The kindness of the M‘Gills—for somehow, to be so frigid a people, 
the Scotch do exceedingly kind things—did not end here, for, hovins 
avowed my design of seeing the Highlands, they let me know that a young 
cousin of theirs, the son of a chief, would be glad to take me over them 
any day I pleased to appoint. It was,soon settled that we should devote 
the ensuing Tuesday to that purpose, and, meanwhile, I was introduced 
to young Fleance (for so was he called), whom I found to be a very fine 
young man, about six feet six inches high, dressed de rigeur in Highland 
costume, and with an eagle’s feather in his bonnet. Having been brought 
up partly in London and partly in Paris, he was equally familiar with 
the English and French languages, as with his Gaelic vernacular. We 
set out at an early hour on foot, and soon plunged into that barbarous 
but romantic region which I longed to see. For some time, our path lay 
along the side of a beautiful lake, in whose mirror-like surface the birch- 
feathered craigs of the mountain-side were reflected toa leaf,except where 

~ it was broken by the leap of the salmon, or the rippling wake of the wild 
duck and swan. Few habitations met our view, and these were exclu- 
sively small smoky hovels, where it was scarcely possible to believe that 
human beings dwelt. Generally, in front of one of these houses, a tall 
handsomely-dressed Highlander, with his family all equally well dressed, 
would be seen ranked up to greet the passing travellers, or offer them re- 
freshments. My companion regaled me with stories of the forays in which 
he had already been engaged at the head of troops of his father’s men. 
There was one unfortunate clan of M‘Q ails, which he had plundered aud 
cut up in the most unmerciful manner; but then it was all right in his 
eyes, being in revenge for the murder of a M‘Gill by a M‘Quail about the 
Close of the sixteenth century. He privately avowed to me that himself, 
his father, and the Highlanders generally, only yield a hypocritical alle- 
giance to the Queen; reserving their true affections for the Grand Duke 
of Lucca, who is the rightful heir of the British throne, and who, some 
years ago, shewed in a remarkable manner how true a chip of legitimacy 
he was, by requiring his subjects to abjure the Copernican theory of the 
solar system. For the present, the attention of the Highlanders is a good 
deal absorbed by questions connected with the Free Church ; neverthe- 
less, they wait but the right opportunity to declare for this Papist sove- 
reign, Meanwhile, they make descents every now and then upon the 
tame and effeminate Sassenachs, despoiling them of their cattle and other 
goods, and sometimes burning their houses and standing crops, all being 
considered little enough as a revenge for the Sassenachs having deprived 
them of so much of a country which they once exclusively possessed. It 
is really a curious consideration, that within this little island there should 
still be a people animated by such maxims and feelings, living in conti- 
guity with the civilised masses on which the true glory of the British 
name depends. 





“ In misty grandeur, the scenery of the Highlands was far beyond my | 
dreams. Terrific precipices, the haunts of eagles; grand uplands, over , 
which the deer and the roe are seen bounding sb soccpiog teh lakes ; 


splendid waterfalls; beautifully sunny glens, each occu by its own 
clan ; dense wreathings of mist over the mountain-tops, from which one 
expects to see the spirits of Ossian’s heroes peeping forth: such are the 
leading features of this romantic region. Here and there, a rude hamlet 
or town, composed of a few wigwams varies the scene. Such are Inver- 
ness, Oban, and Perth. Now and then, we pass under the shadow of a 
grand old Highland castle, where feudal state is still maintained—as Tay- 
mouth, Castle-Grant, and Inverary. These and similar mansions serve as 
inns for travellers, whose visits are so far from being felt as burdensome, 
that the chiefs would positively be offended if any one were to pass with- 
out calling and taking some refreshment. Passing near one of these 
houses—I forget which—we found it necessary, accordingly, to call and 
pay our respects to the hospitable proprietor. A handsome lunch, of bro- 
chan, haggis. tripe, cold sheep’s head, and oat-cakes, was set out for us by 
his orders, with a sufficiency of the liquor called toddy to wash it down. 
I cannot say that I quite relished the entertainment ; but when I reflected 
that I was in Scotland, and that the worthy host gave the best he had 
in all good-will, I deemed it right to make an endeavour to do justice to 
it, and succeeded in swallowing a few morsels. As for my companion, he 
ate like a young hyena. It must require no small revenue for the High- 
land lairds to act in this liberal style. From various hints I got, it was 
manifest that there might have been an unpleasant feeling if I had inquired 
too curiously as to where all the means of such extensive hospitality came 
from ; so I held my peace. 

“Tt had been arranged that we should pass the night and ensuing day 
at Castle-Keg, the residence of my young companion’s father, which I 
found to be perched on a lofty rock overhanging a deep inlet of the sea. 
The chief, a fine gray-haired old Celt, came out to meet us in full High- 
land costume, attended by his henchman, gillycasflue, piper, and the rest 
of his usual tail; and a fine sight it was. He saluted me in a most con- 
descending manner, and placed me at his right band on our oe to the 
castle. There we were received in an ancient hall, hung with bows, 
arrows, spears, and trophies of the chase. The banquet was soon ready, 
and, having first had our feet washed by afemale servant, we were invited 
to be seated. The lady of the house graced the dais at her husband’s left 
hand, while I sat at his right, and the less important members of the house- 
hold occupied the lower table, in order accordant with their several ranks. 
The potent usquebaugh went round in silver and wooden vessels, and was, 
as usual, partaken of with the greatest freedom by women as well as men. 
The bagpipe screamed all the time its loudest. notes. The ancient sen- 
nachy of the family came in afterwards, and having received and tossed 
off a cup containing about a pint of whisky, commenced a romantic reci- 
tal in Gaelic, which I was told, referred to a fearful inroad of the clan 
upon the M‘Quails about the time of the Restoration. Thus the evening 
was passed in a manner to me deeply interesting, until a period when all 
recollection deserted me. How I got to bed that night must ever remain 
among the Mysteries. All I know is, that next morning I found myself 
stretched upon a couch composed of heath with the flowers turned up- 
wards—a mode of bedding practised in the Highlands from days of the 
most remote antiquity. 

“ T was awakened by the peal of the bagpipes under my windows, and 
hastening down stairs, found my young friend Fleance and his father en- 
gaged in a review of the troops of the clan, a well-armed corps of about 
tive hundred men. When it was finished, a rude but abundant breakfast 
was served on the lawn, and then the clansmen fell to the games peculiar 
to Scotland—-the football, shinty, throwing the kebar, and putting the 
stone. The exhibition of athletic vigour and grace was highly beautiful, 
and it wag peculiarly gratifying to find that the young chief stood quite on 
a level with the stoutest and most nimble of his father’s people. He 
seemed to be an object of little less than worship amongst them, and I 
could scarcely doubt him when he whispered to me: ‘“ Don’t be afraid, 
but the fact is as I tell you, that any one of these men, at my bidding, 
would plunge his dirk in your heart!” Such is still the nature of the old 
clan feeling of the north, notwithstanding the zealous efforts of the clergy 
to introduce more Christian-like dispositions. 

“ The day closed with a banquet in the hall, similar to that of our first 
night, and again was my translation to bed accomplished in a manner en- 
tirely independent of my will and consciousness, At an early hour next 
morning, Wises roused me with a reminder that we had the rest of the 
Pighionss to travel over before night, by which time I had undertaken to 
be in Edinburgh, ia order to escort the Misses M‘Gill toa ball. We im- 
mediately prepared ourselves for the march; but of course did not leave 
the castle till we had breakfasted on venison steaks, and taken a hearty 
doch-an-doras. The chief stood at his door to take leave of me in the 
ceremonial manner customary with Highland gentlemen on partirg with 
their guests. He was full of the stateliest courtesy, reminding ore of the 
vietlle cour ; and yet, as I afterwards discovered, he had that very morning 
ordered the execution of a sheriff’s-officer who bad rashly ventured to 
serve a writ upon him for debt. I got a glimpse of the unfortunate man 
hanging upon a tree, as we left the extremity of the avenue. 

“ Our second day’s journey differed in no respect from the first, except 
that I was now able to bid good-day in Gaelic to every proud mountain- 
eer whom we passed on our way, and had learned the way to their hearts, 
by holding out to them a snuff-mu!! and not desiring theirs in return. My 
companion entertained me with numberless anecdotes and characteristic 
traits of the people, throwing over all the charm of his own lofty and ro- 
mantic spirit, which three years of a writer’s office had not been able to 
extinguish. We had a walk of fully thirty miles, but it did not fatigue 
us; and, as had been contemplated, I was able to make my appearance in 
due time at the ball, in attendance on the lovely Misses M‘Gill. It wasa 
very fine affair, notwithstanding a certain shock given to my prejudices 
by the appearance of several of the ladies with bare feet and simple rib- 
bons confining their hair: I may also say—notwithstanding that the 
fiddle was the only music. It was not till I was in the very midst of this 
entertainment that I bethought me of asking how there should be such a 
thing as a ballin Edinburgh, since it was a recognised fact regarding 
Scotland, that the people do not indulge in uny sort of merry-making. I 
was then for the first time assured, with an air of slyness, that there area 
good number of pleasant things, vanities of this world, and so forth, that 
the Scotch are understood to hold in great abhorence, but of which, some- 
how, they contrive to partake much like other people. What, I was asked, 
is the use of getting a character for unusual virtue, but to enable you to 
take a little freedom with impunity ? 

“T set out en my return to London next morning, full of gratitude for 
the hospitality of which that cold-hearted people had made me the subject 
almost without intermission during the whole time of my visit, I arrived 
in due time at St. Katherine’s wharf, having spent little more than a week 
on my tour. It must be for the members of the club to pronounce whe- 
ther the time was well employed or otherwise.”’ 

At the conclusion of Bragg’s paper, Tomkins acknowledged that the 
bet had been fairly won by his honourable associate, and, for his part, he 
was glad that the matter was at length set at rest, even though at some 
sacrifice to himself. Another member expressed the gratification he had 
had in listening to so luminous and so interesting an accouat of Scotland, 
a country which he verily believed was much less known in England than 
it deserved to be. In this sentiment, it seemed to be the general inclination 
to concur ; and when Tomkins handsomely moved the thanks of the club 
to Baggs for his paper, it was carried by acclamation. The injenious au- 
thor was further requested to endeavour to get the paper inserted iusome 
periodical work of eminence, with a view to making Scotland and the 
Seotch more generally known than they were. It was by Mr. Bagg’s com- 
pliance with this benevolent wish, that we have been enabled to incorpo- 
rate with these pages a narration of which it may, we think, be truly said, 
“take it for all in al!, wene’er shall look upon its like again.” Chambers. 





LOUIS NAPOLEON’S MOTHER. 


Among other memoirs of the Bonaparte family those of Queen Hortense, 
by Mdlle, Cochelet, who was reader of the Queen (and who afterwards 
became Mde. Parquin), are worthy of attention. They are written in a 
light, unpretending, and agreeable style, and were first published by Lad- 
vocat, some one or two and twenty yearsago. On the youth of Hortense, 
Malle. Cochelet is altogether silent. The memoirs commence with the 
memorable year of 1813, when Hortense had attained the age of thirty, 
but,yet was in the full grace of womanhood. At this period, and for se- 
veral years before, she had been separated from ber husband, with whose 
quiet and simple nature her ideas did not harmonize. On the scandals 
attached to the name of Hortense this is not the place todwell. We may, 
however, state in fomies that the daughter of Josephine as much admired 
and revered Napoleon as she was indifferent to her husband King Louis. 


In fact Louis Bonaparte was far too simple, honest, and well-meaning a 
man to please the taste of a young woman of a wayward and froward na- 
ture, assailed by the adulations of Parisian society. While Louis was 
seeking to make the Dutch happy, and to mitigate as far as in him lay 
the heavy yoke imposed on them by Napoleon, his wife was heading a 
Freneh party, and traversing in every manner the intentions of her bus- 
band. Such a ménage was not likely to be a happy one, and a speedy 








separation was the uence. Hortense was only too glad to the 
eter deh ann Grrt of Haid nd erie to a ce 
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her in these projects, and while he cuueieen in the capital she no doubt 
formed one of the principal attractions ofbis Court. A clever and accom- 
rye musician, she not ants composed several lar airs and 

t sang them with grace on. From all that we have 
of Hortense in these memoirs, from all we have heard of her from 
those who knew her intimately, she must have been not merely an inte~ 
resting and accomplished but a fascinating person, however frail and fitful 
in many respects. She is described to us as fair and golden-haired, with 
good figure and graceful features, rendered more interesting by a tinge of 
melancholy and delicate health. Her salons were the head-quarters of 
many of most distinguished young men of Paris. There might be 
found the Labédoyéres, the Leewensteins, the Philippe de Segurs, La- 
valettes, the De Broghes, the Flahauts, the De Canouvilles. the De Las 
cours, the Nesselrodes, the Boutikims, &e. Mdlle.Cochelet gives usa very 
distinct view of the state of society in the capital in the year 1813, 1814, 
and of the mode of life in the watering places. 

In the summer of 1813 Hortense was ordered to Dieppe for the sea 
baths, when the mode of bathing was exactly the same resorted to fourteen 

ears afterwards by the Duchess of . A pavilion was erected on the 
ach, with two apartments, in which the ex-Queen of Holland undressed, 
clothed herself in a long camlet gown, fitting rather closely to the ’ 
and was then carried into the water in the arms of two stalwart sailors. 
While taking her bath hundreds of spectators were on the beach raising 
their opera glasses and telescopes to have a better view of the immersion. 
In the year 1827 the Duchess of Berry followed a similar course to the 
letter, so that we have little doubt that the then prefect or sub-prefect of 
Dieppe had studied the precedent of his predecessor which he found in the 
archives of his office in 1813. 

In the prosperity of the Bonarparte family, Hortense, notwithstanding 
the lightness of her character, exerted herselfdeeply for the unfortunate 
and persecuted, and thus won golden opinions from men of all parties. 

When reverses came on the Emperor, the ex-Queen of Holland found 
friends and protectors, if not admirers, in the Emperor Alexander, in 
Prince Leopold (now King of the Belgians), and in other high and mighty 
personages whose names it is not necessary to mention. Mdlle. Cochelet 
gives us a full, true, and particular account of the efforts of Alexander and 
of Nesselrode to procure for Hortense a dignified position and existence, 
and the means of enjoying that socia) station which in France, any more 
than in England, cannot be accomplished without money. The assidui- 
ties of the Cossack Emperor savour of more than the proceedings of the 
preux chevalier, and may be described indeed as the ardent atteations and 
gallantry of a personal admirer. Prince on too, was earnest and 
assiduous, but not altogether so empressé as the sovereign in whose army 
he then held a commiasion.* 

In justification of Alexander it ought, however, to be stated that he 
always professed somewhat of an esteem for the Beauharnois family, for 
the Empress Josephine and for her son Eugene, the latter of whom he had 
known long previous to this date. With Josephine, Hortense, and Eu- 
gene, we learn from Malle. Cochelet, that he spent many happy days and 
evenings, not only at Malmaison, but at the Chateau of Navarre, where 
the ex-Empre2ss habitually resided after her divorce. Hortense and 
Alexander visited the waters of Marly together, and it was on this 
occasion that the young Emperor of all the Russias narrowly °scaped 
a fatal accident, from the skirt of his coat having caught in the machinery 
of the celebrated machine hydraulique which caused the waters to play, 
that had so often amused the sated, worn out, and inamusable (to use the 
word of Madame de Maintenon) old age of Louis XIV. Josephine was 
sensible of the kindness and civility of Alexander, and gave him the ori- 
ginal music, in Hortense’s handwriting, of all the airs which the ex-Queen 
had composed, and among the rest the air of Partant pour la Syrie, the 
words of which were composed by Alexandre de Laborde. The demeanour 
of Hortense towards Alexander was perfectly dignified and proper, and at 
the same time respectful. She gave the Emperor, who was solicitous te 
serve her at the Congress of Allied Sovereigus, fully to understand that 
she would not be a party to any compliances unworthy of the name which 
she bore, or of the nation which had so elevated the family to which she 
belonged. 

In his secret. soul Alexander must have respected this proof of inde- 

ndence and at peapeet. We learn from the Emperor’s letters to Mdlle. 

helet--a fact thut Das since transpired through many other sources— 
of the sovereign contempt which the Autocrat entertained for the eider 
branch of the Boatboos. During the years 1816and 1817 the Minister of 
Police, Decazes, who had been an early protégé of the mother of Napo- 
leon (he was her reader), knowing, through his myrmidions, that Mdlle. 
Cochelet possessed several letters from the Czar, in which the Bourbons 
were Lo 95 w fagroge 6 spoken of, caused them to be seized in the posses- 
sion of the lady to whose safe custody Mglle. Cochelet had entrusted them. 
This unworthy proceeding failed of the effect contemplated, for Mdlle. Co- 
chelet had safely carried out of France more letters of the Czar than she 
had left within the kingdom, and some of these she publishes in her me- 
moirs. 

We have stated that in the palmy days of the empire many royalists 
owed nct only their pardon but their lives to the intercession of Hortepse, 
among the rest Polignac ; yet at the hands of this royalist party she met 
with harsh and unkindly treatment. There isa good deal in the volumes 
as to Hortense’s children, for whom the mother entertained a devoted af- 
fection. Mention is made of Louis Charles (now ihe Emperor Louis Na- 
poleon) as a person of a soft, timid, and reserved character, as one 
and silent, Yet, says Mdile. Cochelet, his mind is penetrating and 
of finesse, and he is of such sensibility that he fell ill of the jaundice when 
his elder brother left. Bating the finesse, this dear and interesting boy 
must have greatly changed since October, 1815, when he was seven and a 
half years old. That he had, even at an early age, an admiration for au- 
tocracy, or the great professor of autocracy, appears from this—that he 
gave the Emperor Alexander a ring which was presented to him by his 
own brother. 

It is impossible for any who bas observed the career of Leopold of Bel- 
gium asa king to have any other idea than that this prince is a man of 
consnmmate address, tact, and wisdom. But, from the memoirs of Mdlle. 
Cochelet, it appears that, asa good-natured young prince, he exhibited, in 
1815, the sense, tact, and feeling which have since distinguished him in so 
eminent a degree. That he was thoroughly bon enfant, as well as a sen- 
sible man, appears from4his : that when he was about to marry our Prin- 
cess Charlotte, Mdlle. Cochelet wrote him a congratulatory letter, re- 
minding him, en badinant, that though he was a prince. about to become 


the son-in-law of a mighty aonarch, he bad yet, as a soldier of the Coali- — 


tion, made war on the sweetmeats of Madame Harville, in Champagne,and 
eaten, when quartered in her house, a pot of comfitures, which he found 
in his bed or sitting-room. 

Prince Leopold himself had told the story to Mdlle. Cochelet, as an in- 
nocent truth, en badinant. It speaks much for his character, and for 
Mdlle. Cochelet’s appreciation of it, that he took ber rallying in good part 
at a time that he was about so become the son-in-law of the Prince Regent 
of England. , 

Malle. Cochelet continued to reside with Hortense during her sojour at 
Constance, and, indeed, till she retired to Arnenberg ; and it was at this 
period she occupied herself in preparing her memoirs for the press. 
the ex-Queen purchased the chateau at Arnenberg, Mdlle. Cochelet, who 
had become’Madame Charles Pasquin, also purchased a pied a terre near 
to it, called the Chateau of Sandegy. There, or at Wolferg. she continued 
to reside till 1835, when she expired, after a long and lingering illness, 
leaving her memoirs unfinished at the end of the fourth volume. Hortense 
did not long survive her. She died at Virey, on the 5th of October, 1837, 
at the house of the Duchess of | in the 54th year of herage. Malle. 
Cochelet knew the ex-Queen well, for she had lived the greater portion of 
her life in Hortense’s society. They had been brought up together at the 
famous establishment of Madame Campan, at St. Germain, a lady who 
had educated some of the first women in France,and who commenced life 
asQlectrice de Mesdames filles du Roi. At this establishment Bonaparte 
when First Consul, placed his younger sister, Caroline, afterwards Queen 
of Naples, and his adopted daughter, Stephanie, afterwards Grand Duch- 
ess of Baden. We learn from Mdlle. Cochelet’s memoirs that Hortense left 
memoirs of herself; but these have not as yet seen the light ; and in their 
absence we have no such authentic details as are given usin the volumes 
of which we have been speaking at some length. 
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TAKING STOCK. 
BY W. WAGTAIT.. 


Taking Stock is a phrase which has a peculiar business meaning. I am 
not a business man myself, and bave not any very precise notion of the 
operation which that pbrase designates, except that periodically it in- 
volves a general taking down of goods in shops and warehouses, a general 
confusion in bales and packages, and an immense amount of bustle and 





* The present King of the Belgians was then (1814) in the Russian service. 
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and such like people: the object being to see 
Pairike a balance of profit and loss. 
w much about it, as, I daresay, will be t to 
along the track of commerce, I have taken hold of 
expressive one, and ly it in a way he own. I 
people who never had a business transaction in their lives, 
tly occupied taking stock. In these cases, however, 
they make are not of their own property, but of the pro- 
ir friends, neighbours, and acquaintances, &c. I purpose to 
w instances of the social phase of stock-taking, for the informa- 
y readers. 
errett, old Ferrett’s widow, who was a Miss Weasel, is one of the 
stock-takers of my acquaintance. I call in on her sometimes, to 
the old lady is getting on, and what she has to say of other folk 
to take stock of her, and to get an insight into her stock-takings 
le ; and this is the sort of information I usually gain at such 

. Ferrett has been to see Mrs. Wellbred. I recollect the Well- 
of course, that used to live at Oldington House, in such grand 
recollect the tall footman they used to keep, and the fat coach- 
man, and the sleek horses of the heavy old carriage, with all the arms 
and quarterings of the Wellbreds upon the panels. Well, Mrs. Ferret has 
found @ great difference in the Wellbreds; and she tells me all about it. 
heard that the Wellbreds hadwremoved from Oldington House to 

The reason was that the old — was damp, and 

’s health required a change. That might impose on 
large, but it did not impose upon Mrs, Ferrett. She is not 
accustomed to take anything upon tras takes stock for herself al- 
Besides, she has had her suspicions (I know she bas, she remarks 

) for some time. She had noticed lately at Oldington House that 
were getting rather shabbier than they used to be. It did not 
eyes that the carpet in the dining-room had been turned what 
1, “sides into middle,” to get the worn places out of sight and 
corners. It did not deceive her when they pat that gauzy, yellow 
gilt frames, to keep them from getting dirty, indeed--to 
and spots on them, that was nearer the truth. She gotat 
those covers over the chairs in the parlour : she turned 
up one day, when she was left alone there for five mi- 
made certain they were put on to hide the shabbiness of the 
had missed some of the plate, too, that used to glisten upon 
She heard the French cook had been discharged, because he 
she knew better than that—it was because he was too expen- 
drew her own conclusions when she saw the liveries worn 
they used to be ; and she gathered confirmation for her ideas 

when she detected the fact that Mrs. Wellbred’s gown was a dyed silk, and 
her new bonnet—she always used to wear such good bonnets—-a cheap 
one. In fact, Mrs. Ferrett had, for many years, kept a regular Dr. and 
Cr. stock account of everything at Oldington House, and her conclusions 
were, that the Wellbreds were going down in the world. She had long 
been on the look-out for some decided change, indeed ; and when she 
heard of. the removal, she was sure it had come, and she was right. She 
had been to see for herself, and it was just as she expected. There were 
the old looking-glasses, with the frames newly gauzed ; the old chairs, 
with fresh covers ; the old turned “sides into middle” carpets, cut to the 
smaller rooms of Newstone Cottage, so as to conceal their defects. The 
tall footman had given place to a small page, who did not eat so much, of 
course, nor want such high wages, nor cost so much to clothe ; and the 
sleek horses and stately old family carriage were exchanged for a pouy 
and four-wheeled chaise, which Mrs. Wellbred could drive herself, and so 
save the coachman. In short, Mrs. Ferrett had taken a’complete stock- 
account of the new place, and she pitied the poor Wellbreds—that she did. 

Very different was her account of her call upon Mrs. Worsted. I recol- 
lected the Worsteds, of course. Why,old Tom Worsted was hardly better 
than a day-labourer when she first knew him. She remembered when he 
used to wear patched shoes, and his wife used to sit in her shabby cotton 
gown, mending bis torn coat, and daraing his well-worn trousers. When 
they lived in that little place down the lane—I knew where it was—they 
had hardly any furniture to speak of. Why, they had wooden-bottomed 
chairs, and a deal table with painted legs and an oilskin cover, in the sit- 
ting-room ; and their best room wasa make-shift sort of place, with a com- 
mon drugget, and a Pembroke table, on ricketty legs, and crazy old chairs, 
and washed-out chintz curtains. Well, it was very different now, she could 
tell me. She did not know how some people got on—she did not under- 
stand it all herself, but the Worsteds had gone up in the world, that was 
certain. They had got into a new house in the square—a very different 

lace to that in the ee respectable—in fact, quite a superior resi- 
} sete and it had been furnished, spick and span new, from top to bottom. 
She had been all over it, and did not see a scrap of the old things. Such 
carpets !—real Turkey ; such pier-glasses!—you could see your whole 
jes we in them ; and they had no gauze onthe bright frames, either ; such 
tables!—she wondered old Worsted was not afraid to eat off them ; and as 
for the chairs, she could not trust herself to say how much they cost.— 
~ Really, now—really,”’ (the old lady. summed up this account with), “it’s 
quite astonishing to me how they have managed it.” 

If I sat there for hours, the old lady would entertain me with histories 
from her stock-taking book ; but then the worst of it is—and that makes 
me feel rather uncomfortable—you cannot help having a misgiving that 
she is taking stock of you all the while. She has rubbed up her tacles 
for the purpose, and, while her quick old —— rattles on, her sharp old 

es are employed in taking an inventory. always expect that when 

next goes to see Mrs. Wellbred or Mrs. Worsted, while she is gathering 
fresh materials, she will be telling them how old Wagtail called on her the 
other day, and she was quite sorry for him, poor old man. Hiscoat look- 
ed nearly out at elbows, and his shirt-collar was ragged, and his boots had 
been mended in two or three places, and his gloves were ton | quite dis- 
grecefal, and he put his hat on the ground, so that she should not notice 
t; but she did, and it was as shabby as possible. He used to be so very 
particular, that she is sure things must be wrong with him: It may be 
very well to hear such stock-takings of your neighbours, but one must con- 
fess that it mars the pleasure, if we feel disa bly sensible that our own 
inventories are being made out at the same time for the edification of other 
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le. 
PeThough I have put Mrs. Ferrett forward as a prominent instance of the 
sort of le who “ take stock,”’ the practice is not quite confined to old 
ladies like her. I know some young ones who are quite adepts atit. I 
don’t care so much personally about the young ones doing it, because, of 
course, they would hardly trouble their heads about such an old fellow as 
Iam; so 1 can look on and listen without any uncomfortable sense of 
danger to myself. There is Miss Meek, now—she is*my type of young 
ladies who “take stock.”” Tosee her when she is out, you wuld not 
think she took notice of anything, or that she was capable of making fun 
of anybody. But she isa sly puss, is Martha Meek, as you would know as 
well as I do, if you were an intimate of the Meeks’ family circle. You 
should see her when she comes home at night from the little dance at Mrs. 
Caper’s, where she has been spending the evening. Now she shakes off 
her calm, reserved manner with her shawl, and throws her shyness on to 
the side-table with her bonnet. How she mimics Young Spinks, (who has 
been lisping pretty things to her whenever he had an opportunity), till 
old Meek nearly tumbles out of his chair with laughter : and gives a prac- 
tical imitation of how Miss Horsely sung, to the great delight of Mrs. 
Meek. And howshe reckons up all the entertainment—gauges the weak- 
ness of the lemonade—enlarges on the scantiness of the sandwiches and 
biscuite—criticises the performance of the band engaged by Mrs. Caper, 
which she verily believes was only one of those horrid common street- 
bands picked up for the occasion—and generally paints Mrs. Caper’s en- 
tertainment in the dingiest colours. you heard all this, as I have, 
and if you had any us for stock-taking yourself, you would understand 
pm young ladies like Miss Martha Meek, who take stock of their friends 
home entertainment. 


It would be unjust, however, to the ladies to su 
monopoly of stock-taking. Though I am an old 
crusty, woman-hating one, thank heaven. I do not think that the stock- 
taking of the softer sex is half so selfish as that of us male creatures. They 
do it partly because they have nothing else to do, and are driven to it for 
occupation. They follow it out, because it furnishes materials for gossip, 
and they must have something to talk about; but we do it, I am afraid, 
with more sordid views. For instance, didn’t I see Goldly, the other day, 
meet Copperfield in the street ; and, knowing something about Goldly 
and eld, didn’t I stand up in a doorway, and take stock of their 
meeting! I remember the time before eve | went out to South America, 
and made that lucky “ spec,” in hides and tallow, or something of that sort, 
when he was glad to share Copperfield’s dinner, and borrow a pound of 
pm san now and then, and take advan of Copperfield’s spare bed 
Copperfield’s breakfast fora week together. But there have been 
changes since then. They had not met for many years, and in the mean- 
time Goldly bad grown rich, and Copperfield, who never had much to 
—e had grown poorer. Do you think I did not notice how Goldly ran 
eye down the seams of Copperfield’s clothes, and to the toes of his 
boots? Do you suppose I did not understand the questions as to where 
pene lived now? and how he was getting on? Do you believe I 
not translate Goldly’s * Well, good-bye, old fellow ; I shall meet you 
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again some day, I dare say,” into “ Ah! Mr. Copperfield, I have taken 
stock of you, and I don’t care about culttyating your acquaintance.” If 
the reader thinks I did not, he does not give Walter Wagtail the credit for 
stock-taking skill which he deserves. 

I could give a good many more instances of male stock-taking, but they 


are mostly of the Goldly sort, and, as the reader may judge from thesam- | this 


le, not very attractive except to the cynical portion of humanity. So I 
eave off here. Perhaps, some day, when I am in a bad temper, and get 
a spiteful point to my pen, I may pursue the subject. Till then, I will go 
on like the rest of the world, taking stock of others, and being taken stock 
of myself, towards that great stock-taking, where the items will all becor- 
rect, and the balance rightly adjusted. 





EXMOOR FARMING. 


Three days succeeding that of the Sale of Ponies at Simon’s Bath (vide 
Albion of Nov. 12) were devoted by us to exploring the wild beauties and 
agricultural capabilities of Exmoor ; and it may be as well to give a brief 
description of this interesting district, which is so little known out of its 
immediate neighbourhood. 

Exmoor, previous to 1818, was the property of the Crown, and leased to 
Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, who bas an estate of a similar character close 
adjoining. He only used its wild pasture (at that time it was without 
roads) for breeding ponies and feeding Exmoor sheep. There are no 
traces of any population having ever existed on this forest since Roman 
times. The Romans are believed to have worked iron mines on the moor, 
which there is some talk of again opening. 

Exmoor consists of 20,000 acres, on an elevation varying from 1000 to 
1200 feet above the sea, of undulating table-land, divided by valleys, or 
“ combes,” through which the river Exe—which rises in one of its valleys 
—with its tributary, the Barle, forces a devious way, in the form of plea- 
sant trout-streams, rattling over and among huge stones, and creeping 
through deep pools—a very angler’s paradise. Like many similar dis- 
tricts in the Scotch Highlands, the resort of the red deer, it is called a 
forest, although trees—with the exception of some spe insignificant plan- 
tations—are as rareas men, After riding all day with a party of explo- 
rers, one of them suddenly exclaimed, “‘ Look, there isa man!’’ A similar 
expression escaped me when we came in sight of the first tree—a gnarled 
thorn, standing alone on the side of a valley. 

The sides of the steep valleys, of which some include an acre, and others 
extend for miles, are usually covered with coarse herbage, heather, and 
bilberry plants, springing from a og Aaa or red soil—at certain spots 
a greener hue marks the site of the which impede, and at times al- 
most engulph the incautious horseman. These bogs are formed by springs, 
which, having been intercepted by a pan of sediment, and prevented from 
percolating through the soil, stagnate, and cause, at the same time, decay 
and vicious vegetation. They are seldom deep, and can usually be re- 
claimed by subsoiling or otherwise breaking the pan, and so drying the 
upper layers of bog. Bog-turf is largely employed on Exmoor as fuel. 
On other precipitous descents, winter torrents have washed away all the 
earth, and left avalanches of bare loose stones, called in the western dia- 
lect “ crees.”” To descend these crees at a slapping pace in the course of 
a stag-hunt, requires no slight degree of nerve ; but it is done, and is not 
so dangerous as it looks. 

Exmoor may be nothing strange to those accustomed to the wild scenery 
of Scotland, or the vast plains of Hungary and Transylvania ; but to one 
who has long known country scenes only in the best cultivated regions of 
England, and who has but recently quitted the perpetual roar of London, 
there is ae strangely solemn and impressive in the deep silence of 
a ride across the forest. Horses bred on the moors, if left to themselves, 
rapidly pick their way through pools and bogs, and canter smoothly over 
dry flats of natural meadow ; creep safely down the precipitous descents, 
and climb with scarcely a puff of distress these steep ascents ; “splash 
through fords in the trout streams, swelled by rain, without a moment’s 
hesitation ; and trot along sheep-paths, bestrewed with rolling stones, 
without a stumble; so that you are perfectly at liberty to enjoy the 
luxury of excitement, and follow out the winding valleys, and study the 
rich brown and purple herbage. 

It was while advancing over a great brown plain in the centre of the 
moor, with a deep valley on our left, that our young quick-eyed guide 
suddenly held up his hand, crying, “ Don’t stop--ride on, without seeming 
to take notice—there are the deer.” A great red stag, lying on the brown 
grass, had sprung up, and was gazing on our party—too numerous and 
too brightly attired to be herdsmen, whom he would have allowed to pass 
without notice ; behind him were clustered four does and a fawn: they 
stood still for some minutes watching our every movement, as we tried to 
approach them in a narrowing circle. Then the stag moved off slowly, 
with stately, easy, gliding steps, constantly turning back ; the does pre- 
ceded him: they reached the ~~ of the valley and disappeared. We 
galloped up and found that they had exchanged the slow retreat for a ra- 
pid flight, clearing every slight or suspicious obstacle with a grace, ease, 
and swiftness it was delightful to witness. In an incredibly short time 
they had disappeared, hidden by undulations, in the apparently flat moor. 

hese were one of the few herds still remaining on the forest. Ina 
short time the wild deer of Exmoor will be a matter of tradition ; and the 
hunt, which may be traced back to the time of Queen Elizabeth, will, if 
continued, descend to the “ cart and calf” business. The efforts made, at 
great cost, by Mr. Knight for the preservation of the deer, do not seem to 
have been supported or appreciated by the gentlemen of the district. 

A sight scarcely less interesting than the deer was afforded by a white 
pony mare, with her young stock—consisting of a foal still sucking, a 

earling, and a two-year-old—which we met in a valley of the Barle. 

he two-year-old had strayed away feeding, until alarmed by the crack- 
ing of our whips and the neighing of its dam, when it came galloping 
down a steep combe, neighing loudly, at headlong speed. It is thus these 
ponies learn their action and sure-footedness. 

It was a district such as we had traversed—entirely wild, without in- 
closures, or roads, or fences——that came into the hands of the father of the 
present proprietor. He built a fence of forty miles around it, made roads, 
reclaimed a farm for his own use at Simon’s Bath, introduced Highland 
cattle on the hills, and set up a considerable stud for me the in- 
digenous race of ponies, and for rearing full-sized horses. These improve- 
ments, on which an immense sum was sunk, were not profitable ; and it is 
very doubtful whether any considerable improvements could have been 
prosecuted successfully, if railways had not brought better markets within 
reach of the district, as well as rendered it possible for a more enterprising 
race than the native Devonians to explore them. All the present tenants 
are strangers, chiefly from the midland and northern counties, 

Since 1841 the management of the estate has been chiefly in the hands 
of the present proprietor, Mr. F. Knight, M. P.; and in 1844 he obtained 
the services, as resident agent and tenant of a large farm, of Mr. Robert 
Smitb, formerly a celebrated breeder of pure Leicesters at Burley, in Rut- 
landshire—one of the council of the Royal Agricultural Society, and 
author of prize essays on sheep and on grass, which are held in high esti- 
mation by practical men. His writings are the results of his experience, 
instead of his farming being the result of other people’s writin At 
Burley he carried the Leicester sheep to perfection, and at his sale, pre- 
vious to removing to Exmoor, he realised twelve hundred guineas for 
sixty rams. He is in fact a farmer of the modern school, who, bred to 
agriculture from his earliest years among the Lincolnshire men, has 
found it worth while to study earnestly the science and baeed of his pro- 
fession. Thus prepared, he has not made the mistake of trying to trans- 
plant the Lincolnshire system wholesale to Exmoor, but only such parts 
of it as are suitable to the soil and climate, For instance, after careful 
observation and experiment, he has come to the conclusion that the indi- 

ous Exmooor sheep is as good as any for the moors—perbaps better— 
but that it needs the improvement which is the result of careful selection 
of the best-shaped animals of both sexes. In a few years we shall see 
whether he can be as successful with Exmoors as with Leicesters. We 
like the man who deals with what is to hand instead of beginning by 
wholesale destruction. The Exmoor sheep, in its unimproved state, is a 
compact hardy animal, ranging from 12lbs to 15lbs. a quarter. Hill-fed 
wethers yield from 3lbs. to 5!bs. of wool, not so fine as Cheviot, but rather 
heavier. Both meat and wool are increased in quantity when the flocks 
are brought from the wild hills to the cultivated ground, which is now 
steadily extending over the forest. 

Under the old system, which has been in operation on the hills adjoin- 
ing Exmoor for a period beyond the memory of living men, the wool of 
sheep raised at the least expense, as in Australia, was the chief object of 
the hill farmer, and the mutton was a secondary consideration. The in- 
crease of markets, and the extension of means of conveyance, have pro- 
duced and are producing some changes in this ect. Each parish in 
the hill district is entitled to pasturage on the hills during the summer, 
in proportion to the extent of the occupation of each farmer, and the 
number he can keep during the winter. There was, therefore, every 
inducement to overstock land. There are certain mustering days, when 
each hill farmer’s share of the common pasture is settled, and his sheep 
distinguished by a mark, and counted. At these periods many expedients 
are resorted to for the pu of extending rights of pasturage. The re- 


These rights of pasturage on common land appertaining to valle parishes 
have led to keeping wether sheep for the sake of ied wecheute, up to 
five and even seven years old. As it was each farmer’s interest to keep 
as many sheep as possible, he killed none when meat was cheap. But im- 
proved knowledge of mutual interests had led to measures limiting 
pastoral communism, and the high price of mutton has caused t 
slaughter among the five-year old wethers, a delicacy rarely to be 
in the other districts of England. These old wethers are ite t on wild 
land al] the year round, whilst ewes and young stock are fed on the 
enclosed improved land. The hill district may be considered chiefly a 
breeding district. 

Under Mr. Robert Smith’s management, the attempt to hold the Ex- 
moor estate in hand has been discontinued. The Highland cattle which 
would not weather the winter without artificial food have been superseded 
Wy the improved ay may and sheep; while in summer cattle and 

eep are taken on to feed from the neigbouring farmers at a poll rent ; 
and in the most eligible situations, up to the present time, some fourteen 
farms have been carved out, provided with suitable buildings. Of these 
at present one only is unlet, and more are in contemplation, not only of 
500 acres and upwards, but in narrow valleys of ten and twelve acres, 
with a right of pasturage. It is intended too, that every cottage shall have 
& cow’s grass. These farms, with the exception of two founded by the 
first proprietor, have been let in a completely wild state ; and offer ex- 
amples of what may effected by a wise adoption of the principle of 
tenant-right. 

The mode of reclaiming moor land, which has been found most effica- 
cious, is to burn the turf, and apply two tons and a half of lime per acre. 
This lime is brought a distance of twelve miles, and costs £1 per ton. 
Lime of a less suitable quality, as ascertained by trial in the labora- 
tory, can be had within three miles. Where the soil is peaty, and the bog 
not too deep. it is subsoiled. This operation breaks the crust or sedi- 
ment; the moisture percolates through; and the peat becomes dry and 
cultivable. 

Turnips usua'ly form the: first crop sown on the flat. The ashes are 
found to start the turni aay without other manure. The turnips 
are eaten off by sheep during the winter. In fine weather they are eaten 
off on the ground ; in stormy weather the sheep are put on a grass field, 
and turnips are thrown to them. 

The turnips are succeeded by seeds. The best mixture is found to be 
clover, Timothy-grass, and Italian rye-grass. Timothy and Italian rye- 
grass flourish on all new soils; and the more recently broken-up is so full 
of vegetable matter, that the latter is not found to rob the soil too much. 
The Italian grass runs up early for the lambs ; the Timothy-grass follows, 
takes up the running, and carries the feed through the summer. These ar- 
tificial grasses afford good pasture for two, three, or four years, when the 
land is ploughed up, and a crop of oats taken : then follow turnips again, 
and then seeds. The second crop of turnips is supported by farm yard 
manure, manufactured by tying up beasts during the winter nights, Ma- 
nure is also applied to seeds of the second year, 

The seeds make a good preparation for the oat crop of the following 
year, by a certain extent exhausting the newly broken-up soil, which 
would otherwise be too rich, and combined with the humid climate, would 
be liable to grow all straw and no grain. With these precautions, the oat 
crops are very My oye ; but wheat rarely answers, and ought never to 
be attempted on the level of Exmoor in this latitude. 

It is observed, in reclaiming, that the brown loam seldom requires 
draining. The black soik when drained and limed, is the best for roots 
and grasses. Wherever the beautiful bilberry shrubs grow, there the best 
land is found. 

All the farms on Exmoor are store-farms, with some dairies. The cat- 
tle most in favour, and deservedly, are the Devons, which can be fed to 
i advantage on the moor in summer, and the reclaimed land in winter. 

hese farms vary in extent from 500 to 2000 acres. The 2000 acre farm is 
secupied as a Scotch sheep farm, after the plan of the Highlands, with 
flocks of Cheviots and blackfaccd sheep. It is well known that the Che- 
viots thrive best where the grass is green ; the blackiaced will do where 
there is little but heather. This tenant, who has Scotch shepherds, Scotch 
collies, is endeaving to introduce the Scotch system of selling off bis lambs 
every year inthe autumn. The total ignorance of the surrounding peo- 
ple of the existence of any sheep except their own native breeds is a great 
obstacle to this plan ; but, if he succeed, it will be a capital thing for the 


county. 

The other farms are held 4 farmers from Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, 
Leicestershire, Derbyshire, and Dorsetshire; and on them may be found 
the farming systems of all those counties. 

These notes have extended so far that I cannot say what I wished ; but 
I must not conclude without a word about the “catch meadows,” which 
Mr. Robert Smith has contrived to carry out with an economy, perfection, 
and success before unknown. A report of these meadows will be found in 
the second part of the “Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society for 
1851,” vol. 12. 

The improved water-meadow system has been copied by two of the te- 
nants: one a Leicestershire man, whose farm was all rough when he took 
it; and the other who cultivates on the Dorset style, and occupies one of 
the two old farms of the present landlord. 

We had hoped to have a day’s wild stag hunting, but the Hunt Com- 
mittee had had the incredible barbarity to catch a wild deer, put him ina 
cart, and carry him to the other side of the county. However, we had a 
few runs with a scratch pack of harriers, kept by our host, after stout 
moorland hares. The dandy school, who revel in descriptions of coats and 
waistcoats, boots and breeches, and who pretend that there is no sport 
without an outfit which is only within the reach of a man with ten thou- 
sand a year, would no doubt have been extremely disgusted with the whole 
affair. For my part, I enjoyed rising at five o’clock in the morning and 
hunting puss up to her form (instead of paying a shilling to a boy to turn 
her out) with six couples, giving tongue most melodiously. Then view- 
ing her away, and rattling across the crispy brown moor, splattering 
through bogs with a loose rein, in lunatic enjoyment, until we checked at 
the edge of a deep “combe.’”’ Then, when the old yellow Southerner 
challenged, and our young host cheered him with “ Hark to Reveller, 
hark !’’ to hear the challenge and the cheer re-echoed again from the op- 
posite cliff; and as the little pack in full cry again took up the running, 
and scaled the steep ascent, to see our young hunteman, bred in these 
hills, go rattling down the valleys, and to follow by instinct under a vague 
idea, not unmixed with nervous apprehensions of the consequences of aslip, 
that what one could do,two could. All this was vastly exciting and amus- 
ing, and, in a word, decidedly jolly. So with many facts, some new ideas, 
and a fine stock of health from a week of open air, I bade farewell to my 
hospitable hosts and to romantic Exmoor. 





NEW PROSPECTS OF LUNAR CONQUEST. 


The earth’s geologists and the moon have not hitherto been upon good 
terms. The sages have wooed the lovely goddess of the night both assi- 
duously and ardently, but she has never yet looked upon them as she did 
on the shepherd Endymion during his dream on the heights of Mount Lat- 
mus. Their most earnest suit has received no other answer than cold and 
silent reserve. It is not surprising, then, that the slighted suitors some- 
times break through the bounds of patience, and express their irritation 
and disappointment in opprobrious epithets and bitter words. An amus- 
ing illustration of this weak side of philosophy occured at the Ipswich 
meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, held 
in the year 1851. 

An eloquent geologist of high repute, there found occasion, under the 
show of paying compliment to the astronomer-royal for his presidential 
address, to speak of the moon as an “inconstant jade, who never behaved 
as she ought, and who might be seen at one time threatening to reap 
down the stars with her ruthless sickle, and at another looking out deri- 
sively from the sky with a one-sided face.”’ It is clear that no sage philo- 
sopher could, at years of discretion, have thus characterised the beautiful 

bases of the lunar aspect, unless his perceptions had been obscured and 
his judgment warped by prejudice and angry feeling. We, ourselves, have 
no doubt that our guess is a shrewd one, and that “ Rejected Addresses” 
were at the bottom of the affair. . 

But there is now strong reason for hoping that more intimate and ami- 
cable relations will soon be established between terrestrial sages and the 
moon. It has been determined that the suit of science shall henceforth be 
discreetly, and in accordance with due and proper form. At the Belfast 
meeting of the British Association, a committee of “likely men” was ap- 
pointed to the task of deliberating upon ways and means. This commit- 
tee met in September 1852 at the residence of Lord Rosse, and took @ 
preliminary survey of the lunar face, from a cautious and respectful dis- 
tance, through the great tube which his lordship kindly placed at their dis- 
posal for the purpose. This survey led to the framing of a well-consider- 
ed plan for future operations, and the first-fruits appeared at tbe Hull 
sitting of the British Association, recently held. Professor Phillips there 

resented a drawing of the annular mountain Gassendi, as a model of the 
form of delineation the band of confederated selenographists intend to 

opt. 





| sult is, that sheep are during the winter deteriorated by over-stocking. 


The professor, stated, however, while exhibiting this sketch, that he had 
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to communicate still higher promise of n 
It will be remembered, that in 1851 Bond of Cambridge, United 
States, a photographic it of the moon, three inches 
across. t portrait was within the tube of the Cambridge tele- 
scope, converted for the occasion into a photographic camera, by a iens 
ane a diameter of fifteen inches. Since that period, a more sensi- 

ve material than M. Daguerre’s plate of iodized silver has been disco- 
vered. By employing this substance, the iodized collodion spread in a 
thin film on a plate of giass, Professor Fuites has procured a very good 
image of the moon in five minutes, although the telescope he used bad 
only a diameter of six inches and a quarter, and although the moon was 
at a low southern altitude at the time. The professor has no doubt that 
the same result might be attained in one minute, instead of in five, when 
the moon is at its highest southern elevation in the sky. 

But here again: if such a result was attained when a pigmy telescope 
of only six inches was used in the production of the picture, what might 
not be expected if Lord Rosse’s giant instrument of six feet was engaged 
in the task! Professor Phillips has seen in this telescope a magnificent 
moon-image, six inches across, and so brilliant, that he is sure it would be 
able to stamp itself distinctly upon the film of iodized collodion in fifteen 
seconds at the most ; or even if it were again magnified to a diameter of 
twelve inches, by the introduction of proper optical apparatus, in one mi- 
nute. But these photographic pictures are so exquisitely defined in their 
details, that they bear to be examined by means of amplifying lenses. The 
twelve-inche picture of the moon, sketched on iodized collodion, by 
Lord Rosse’s telescope, might be magnified aarti eight times 
at least, without the limit of increased distinctness being reached.— 
Sach a magnified view would present a map of the moon upon a scale of 
one inch to twenty-two miles, and in which the form and outline of an 
object really 105 feet across, would be projected with the utmost distinct- 
ness. Indeed, bodies only thirty-seven feet across, and, therefore, of the 
dimensions of ordinary houses, would be perceptible in it as specks ; and 
since streaks are much more readily discerned by the eye than spots, lines 
not exceeding ten feet in breadth would be visible as lines. A photogra- 
phic picture of the moon, drawn by Lord Rosse’s telescope, and su uent- 

ey by appropriate contrivances, would in fact present a delinea- 

on of the lunar surface, aralogous to that which the physical maps now 
in use nt of the county of Yorkshire when held at the distance of 
ten inches from the eye. It would indeed be a representation of the moon 
as it would appear if seen from a distance of twenty-four miles instead of 
twenty-four thousand. The discomforted geologists may therefore take 
heart: their turn is assuredly coming. The existing president of the 
Bratish Association has declared his conviction, that the details of the 
moon’s su ial stracture will very soon be more fully and accurately 
known, than either the geology or geography of our own terrestrial 


t results being soon attained’ 


It may, however, be asked why Lord Rosse’s telescope has not been al- 
ready converted into a photographic camera, under circumstances of such 
rich promise. The answer is, that a series of preliminary difficulties of a 
mechanical nature have to be overcome before au accurate picture of the 
moon can be secured upon a sensitive photographic surface. Every one 
knows how esssential perfect repose aa stillness in the subject are, when 
an accurate Daguerreotype miniature isto be taken. M. Claudet, after 
arranging the whe, of the sitter with artistic care, pins a flower on one 
of the curtains of his magical light-chamber, in order that the look may 
be fixed upon it during the exposure the plate ; and not content with this 
precaution, he then also plants the ends of a curved iron holdfast on each 
side of the head, to preclude the possibility of any lateral movement. But 
none of this care can be taken in the case of the moon. She laughs at M. 
Claudet’s art as much as she does at the geologist’s science. No holdfast 
can be made to tix her restless head ; no flower has fascination enough to 
stop her roving glance. The instant her face is caught on the sensitive 
plate of the photographist’s camera, it is found that, from moment to mo- 
ment, she isstealthily sidling along the sky. Observe how the end ofa 
noonday shadow travels over the surface of the ground. Exactly in this 
way the moon’s image travels along the photographic plate; and the 
consequence is, that every detailed feature within it is blurred in the di- 
rection towards which the picture is moving. Nothing can be done in 
sketching the moon until the camera is made by some means or other to 
accompany her movements as she glides through the sky. 

In the practice of lunar photography, this end is attained by attaching 
the telescope, which is used asa camera, toa train of clock-work. The 
several parts of the apparatns are then so adjusted that the telescope keeps 
lunar time—that is, moves round precisely as the moon progresses in tip 
eky. But even this proves to be insufficient where a very acenrate yic- 
ture is to be made, for the moon does not go evenly along amid the sta: 
host. She is 1. either getting on faster and faster, or lagging back 
more and more. Her movement is an accelerating or retarding one, and 
she is also constantly shifting her position a little upwards or downwards 
on the celestial surface. Mechanical compensations must, therefore be 
provided to mect al! these causes of irregularity, and these compensations 
must be severally adjusted to the exact behaviour of the moon at the time 
selected for the operation. Now, it will be readily understood from all 
this, that a vast amount of ingenuity must be brought into play before 
even a small telescope can be enabled to keep the moon’s company during 
a portion of one of her noctural wanderings, but how much more must this 
be the case ere a very large instrument can be qualified for the same erratic 
fellowship. Let it be remembered, that before Lord Rosse can carry out 
his purpose of fixing the lunar face by means of his great speculum, an 
enormous tube fifty-six feet long and weighing fifteen tons will have to be 
converted into a sort of clock-hand, and carried with an accurately adjus- 
ted accelerating or retarding movement! This wonderful work will no 
doubt be accomplished, but there is no room left for surprise if the thing 
be not done as rapidly as the idea of its possibility has been conceived. 


Ss 


SCOTTISH CLAIMS--THE LION AND THE UNICORN. 


We are recalled to the discussion of the real or imaginary affronts which 
have been offered to the Scottish lion. For very satisfactory reasons 
which will appear in the end, the first Barnums of the venerable beast— 
the original showmen of his woes and wounds—-have for some time closed 
their caravan. and withdrawn their exhibition from the field. But scarce- 
ly has the co.zern been thus abandoned in the north before it is revived as 
a ene apen speculation in the south. A new London weekly journal, 
which is supposed to speak the sentiments, if it does not obey the inspira- 
tions of the political party of which Lord Eglingtoun, Sir Archibald Ali- 
son, and Professor Aytoun are the chief ornamentsin Scotland, in advert- 
ing to the late public meeting of the National Association for the Vindi- 
cation of Scottish Rights, represents that body as deriving its birth from 
the affair of the lion. “The history of the movement is a strange one,” 
says our contemporary. “It originated, we believe, in a petition to the 
Lyon-King-at-Arms on the subject of an alleged indignity to the Royal 
arms of Scotland. The petition emanated from persons of comparatively, 
obscure station, and the public seemed to take but little interest in its sue- 
cess. Had redress been ted, or had proper inquiry been made into 
the subject, possibly we should have heard no more of Scottish grievances. 
But, when redress was refused, other complaints poured in from every 
side.” We have here, it will be seen, a positive assertion that no proper 
in uiry was made into the subject, and that redress was refused. 

Now, how stand the facts ? _ To the petition presented to the Lord Lyon- 
King-at-Arms his heraldic majesty returned what we showed at the time to 
be the only answer which he could return—namely, that he had no juris- 
diction in a matter which, by an express provision of the treaty of union, 
was sayy! vested in the Queen. This was in January, and here the 
demand for inquiry and redress was allowed to rest until after the middle 
of April, when a new petition, addressed to the Queen, was deposited at 
the Home-office by Mr. Joseph Hume. Lord Palmerston lost little time in 
oe the memorial to the Herald’s College, with a request that that 
body would inquire into the whole circumstances of the case and report 
the result of their investigations. The report of the Garter-King-of-Arms, 
received at the Home-office in May, was immediately forwarded to the 
Court of the Lord-Lyon in Scotland, from which, in the first week of June, 
it was returned to ord Palmerston, alongewith the observations of the 
Lyon-Depute. Thus, within less than two months after the affair had been 
brought under the notice of the Home Secretary, its thorough investiga- 
tion by the heraldic authorities on both sides of the Tweed was brought to 
aclose. This may serve to dispose of the assertion that no proper inquiry 
wasmade. Let us next see what truth there is in the assertion that redress 
was refused. 

_ Two grievances were complained of—the lion (it was said) was clapped 
into the wrong cage of the heraldic menagerie, and the hat which (so it 
was affirmed) the unicorn had worn from time beyond the memory of man 
was illegally, unconstitutionally, and unwarrantably knocked off his head. 
We take the latter case first. Asstated in the petition to the Queen, it 1s 
that the Imperial Crown, which from time immemorial has been borne 
upon the head of the unicorn, the supporter of Scotland in the arms of 
Great Britain, has been struck from its head, “ So that the said unicorn 
is reduced to the rank of a private or provincial supporter, instead of re- 
presenting the ancient kingdom of tland.’”’ é utter ignorance of 
she first rudiments of heraldry which this passage discloses is not a little 


edifying. Here are gentlemen taking upon themselves the vindication of 
the heraldic rights ofa nation, yet so profoundly unconscious even of the 
alphabet of the noble science as to suppose that the Royal character of a 
supporter depends upon its being crowned. Any tyromight have told 
them, what may be seen in any Peerage, that the supporters of a subject 
may be crowned, and that supporters, whether crowned or discrowned, are 
to be considered Royal only when they are borne by Royal personages, or 
appear on the armorial bearings of a nation. But, to let that pass, what 
of the assertion that the unicorn in the arms of Great Britain bas from 
time immemorial borne a crown? Why, it is totally untrue. The Gar- 
ter-King shows that the unicorn was never at any time crowned in the 
arms of Great Britain ; and the Lyon-Deputy adds, that even in Scotland 
the crowned unicorn is comparatively a recent innovation, dating only 
from the accession of King James VI. to the English throne. 

The business of the unicorn being thus settled, let us now turn to the 
weightier matter of the lion. The complaint here is, that in the national 


instead of occupying the first and fourth quarters. The petition to the 
Queen asserts that from the year 1603, within the realm of Scotland, the 
arms of Scotland have always borne preference over those of England, un- 
til recently that a practice has begun of displaying, within the realm of 
Scotland, the arms of Great Britain as they are borne in England, not as 
they should be borne in Scotland. This assertion is proved, by the re- 
port made to Lord Palmerston, to be as completely groundless as the story 
of the unicorn and his crown. 

As we took occasion to show ten months ago, the first article of the trea- 
ty of union declared that ‘the ensigns armorial of the said united king- 
dom be such as Her Majesty shall appoint, and the crosses of St Andrew 
and St. George be conjoined in such manner as Her Majesty shall think 
fit, and used in all flags, banners, standards, and ensigns, both at sea and 
land.” Obviously this provision contemplated not one bearing for Scot- 
land and another for yo but one and the same bearing for both the 
realms, at last so happily ey oe into one united kingdom. What 
that bearing should be it was left to the Sovereign to determine. Accor- 
dingly, on the 17th of April, 1707, a report upon the subject from the 
Lords of Privy Council having been sabmitted to the Queen, Her Majesty 
in a Council at Kensington, directed that the armorial bearing of the 
united kingdom should show, in the first and fourth quarters, the Royal 
arms of England aes those of Scotland ; in thesecond quarter, the 
arms of France ; and in the third quarter, the arms of Ireland. Her Ma- 
jesty further ordered that the sinister supporter of the arms should be a 
unicorn gorged with a coronet of fleur de lis and crosses patée, with a 
chain reflected over the back, that the standard should bear the arms ap- 
pointed for the united kingdom, that the flag of St. George in the union 
flag should surmount that of St. Andrew, that the badges, when necessari- 
ly used, might be intermixed, “ so the English have the preference of the 
Seots,”” and that, when the rose and the thistle were used, the thistle 
should be innoculated upon the stalk of the rose. So, in exercise of the 

wers expressly committed to her by the treaty of the union, did the 
| pence Tn order and appoint the ensigns armorial of the united kingdom. 
The Royal decree was ordered to take effect throughout “ the united 
kingdom of Great Britain, in Ireland, Her Majesty’s plantations in Ame- 
rica, and the Islands of Jersey and Guernsey, and in all other Her Majes- 
ty’s dominions.” No reservation of any kind was made or contemplated 
as to the precedence of the Scottish lion in Scotland—inieed, the whole 
tenour of the order in council conclusively demonstrates that its object 
was that one and the same armorial ensign should be displayed, not only 
in England and in Scotland, but in every island and in every sea which 
was ruled by the British sceptre. Such was the manifest intention of the 
ordinance ; and the proof that it wasso understood at the time, and so 
carried into effect in Scotland, is overwhelming. Nisbet—the highest 
heraldic authority in Scotland—explicitly declares, in his work on he- 
raldry, published in 1722, that since the incorporating union between 
England and Scotland “ the lion of Scotland has lost its precedency.”’ 

The question which Queen Anne thus determined in 1707 had to be re- 
considered by King George III. on the occasion of the Irish Union in 1801. 
In that year His Majesty, by an order in Council, directed that, the arms 
of France being removed from the shield, the arms of England should be 
placed in the first and fourth quarters, those of Scotland in the second 
quarter, and those of Ireland in the third quarter. All this was settled 
now again, as it had beensettled 100 years before, for the obvious purpose 
of enforcing the use of one armorial bearing throughout the whole British 
Empire. “ I have no doubt,” says the Lyon-Depute of Scotland, adding 
his formal testimony to the irresistible demonstrations of the English Gar- 
ter-King— I have no doubt that the orders in Couneil, both of Queen 
Annie and King George IIL, were intended to apply to Scotland, to the 
extent of prescribing the manner in which the armorial bearings of the 
united kingdom were to be there carried.” 

It is several months since the facts of which we have thus put the pub- 
| lic in possession were made known, in the official reports of the Garter- 
King and the Lyon-Depute, to the gentlemen who originated and took 
vharge of the so-called heraldic grievance. If their candour was unequal 
to the effort of a manly acknowledgment of the blunders which they had 
committed, they might at least have warned others, with whom they were 
in active co-operation, against occupying the position which they them- 
selves had discovered to be untenable. But, although the original com- 
plainants had apparently for some time before ceased to expatiate on the 
sorrows of a bareheaded unicorn and a lion thrust into the leopard’s box, 
they seem to have had noscruple in permitting the ex- Viceroy of Ireland 
publicly to reiterate the accusation, as confidently as if it had never 
been refuted. At the late meeting in the Music-hall, gentlemen, whom the 
reports of Sir Charles G. Young and Mr. Tytler of Woodhouselee had 
made cognizant of the whole truth, cheered Lord Eglintoun when uncon- 
scious of these fatal documents, he spoke thus—‘* When any covenant is 
entered into between two parties, the stronger as well as the weaker is 
bound to implement that covenant; and I hold that it is undeniable—if it 
were only from the great seal of Scotland—but from all other contempo- 
raneous evidence I hold that it is undeniable that the Royal arms of Scot- 
land should take precedence of those of England in emblems and 
devices in Scotland.” No covenant, as we have seen, was entered into for 
giving precedence to the Scotch arms in Scotland. No such distinction 
was ever contemplated—on the contrary, provision was made for a new 
armorial ensign, which should be used alike on both banks of the Tweed. 
That ensign armorial was prepared accordingly, was ratified by the Sove- 
reign, and wasreceived by the people without a murmur, although it de- 
clared tnat, 2s well in Scotland as in England, the English leopards 
should have the first place and the Scotch lion the second—that the red 
cross of St. George should be planted above the saltire of St. Andrew— 
and the rose be ranked before the thistle. We may wish that it could have 
been otherwise ; but, so long as there was to be only one armorial bearing 
for the united kingdom, the secondary position of the Scottish arms in 
that ensign was inevitable. “ An’ two men ride on a horse,” as the 
sapient Dogberry reminds us, “one must sit behind.” If our lion was 
not put foremost the arrangement was at least made in good faith, and 
with all due form. We committed the matter to arbitration, and the arbi- 
ter pronounced against us. There was neither force nor fraud, deception 
nor breach of covenant in the case. The very point of the great seal, 
which is appealed to as a proof of wrong, demonstrates in reality that 
Scotland received more than she was legally entitled to. Under the 24th 
article of the treaty of union, which Sodlanen “that there shall be one 
Great Seal for the united kingdom,” the distinctive great seal of Scotland 
might or should have been abolished, whereas it is still preserved, and will, 
we trust, for ever remain to supply a graceful and unobstrusive token of 
an ancient dominion which has Separtea, and a national life which is no 
more—Edinburgh Courant. 


THE CZAR AND THE PUBLIC OF ST. PETERSBURG. 


The political events of the last week have been of a very exciting na- 
ture, and have formed a sort of crescendo movement. For the last fort- 
night everybody here has been looking for the long talked-of Imperial 
manifesto. On Saturday last it was said to be in type, and its appearance 
was confidently predicted on Sunday; but Sunday came, and still no 
manifesto. It was then said that the Emperor would communicate his 
manifesto to the troops at a grand review to be held on Monday; but 
when Monday came there was neither review nor manifesto. Monday 
happened to be a rainy day, and it was then supposed that His Imperial 
Majesty, in conjunction with the rest of the revolutionists of Europe, had 
a decided antipathy to rain, and that the wet weather had caused the post- 
ponement of the manifesto, upon which, it may be truly said, the peace of 
the world depended. Tuesday’s Journal was perused with intense anxiety ; 
and if there was no Imperial! manifesto, there was a most elaborately pre- 
pared article, recounting an immense array of alleged murders and of 
other atrocities, which were clearly intended to herald in the all-impor- 
tant document. Upwards of two columns of the official Journal de St. 
Petersburg were filled with outrages said to have been committed by the 
Turks against the Christians in the East ; and this long array was declar- 
ed to be only “a small part” of the cruelties now daily and habitually 
+ i~wme upon the suffering and persecuted members of the Greek church 
n Turkey ; and to such an extent, indeed, was this lawless violence alleg- 








ed to have been carred, that even the British Consul (!), in one place that 


bearings as displayed in Scotland the lion is placed in the second quarter, | pa 





was mentioned, “had stated his inabiiity to afford the Christians the sligh- 
test prneiien or relief!” This was on Tuesday ; on W , the un- 
usual heading of “ News from the Banks of the Danube” met a in 
the official gazette ; and there, true enough, wae the confirmation of the 
rumours that had prevailed here for the previous five or six days—“ Two 
steamers and eight gunboats, in proceeding up the Danube from Ismail to 
Galatz, hala near Issaktchi, been fired upon from some Turkish bat- 
teries, and the Russian Captain, Varpakhoveky, and eix marines had been 
killed, and 46 more marines wounded.” Now, the issuing of the Imperial 
manifesto was looked upon as very close at hand! The public mind had 
been properly prepared for its reception ; first by being well imbued with 
the alleged atrocities committed by the Turks upon the Christian popula- 
tion (the collection of those details must have been a work of labour, if 
not of love); then by the publication, officially, of the commencement of 
hostilities by the Turks!—news which every one knew had been in town 
for many days, and had even reached St. Petersburg through the London 


These unmistakeable preliminaries left no doubt that the manifesto 
must, indeed, be near at hand ; and this time expectation was not doomed 
to disappointment. The precious document was given to the St. Peters- 
burg world late on Wednesday afternoon ; and well would it, in my y 4 
nion, be for the Czar, if his autocractic power were able to confine 
reading of this Imperial manifesto to his own subjects ; for most assuredly, 
out of Russia, none will hesitate to characterize it as one of the most 
barefaced and unprincipled State papers that ever emanated from a cour- 
try pretending to hold a place among the honourable and influential na- 
tions of the earth ; the entire production seems to me to be a com: d 
of falsehood and blasphemy. One sort of praise may alone be a ed to 
it—it is consistent, but consistent only in errors ; it is a fitting conclusion 
to a series of outrages upon honour, honesty, and good faith ; all 
trated with unblushing insolence, and, worse than all, perpetrated er 
the mask of religion! It was on Wednesday late in the afternoon that 
thie document was issued, in Russe, from the Imperial Senate ; and on the 
following morning a French translation appeared in the official Journal 
de St. Fe gaan apd : Oe —_ time a rumour got ahead that the Em- 
peror not a on ntention of formally comm icating 
manifesto to the troops. y as » 
The morning of Thursday was again rainy ; but I determined, neverthe- 
less, to ascertain whether there was any and whattruth in the rumour. I 
arrived at the Palace (where it was said the Emperor would address the 
troops) a little before 12. The ordinary Palace guard constituted the 
only soldiers I could see ; but, observing a couple of chargers at the door 
of the Palace leading to the apartments of Héritier, and perceiving 
also several officers ge towards the Champs de Mars, I was 
induced to extend my walk in that direction. As I approached this 
spot I at once saw that something unusual was going on there ; there were 
but few people in the streets, and the drizzling rain both physically and 
morally seemed to throw a damp on everything around. The Champs de . 
Mars is about half a mile from the Palace, and separated from itonly by a 
long street, the Rue Grande de Millionne;on arriving at the end of which I 
observed the whole of the Champs de Mars apparently one entire mass of 
armed men—horse, foct, and art ie While I was gazing with some de- 
gree, I confess, of astonishment at this immense mass of troops (the like of 
which is never seen, even at St. Petersburg, except on the grand May re- 
view), I heard horses close behind me. I was then standing in the le 
of the road with my umbrella up, and, turning round, I observed the Em- 
peror and a very large staff close behind me. I retired a few paces, put 
down my umbrella, and raised my hat as the Imperial cortége passed we. 
I was quite alone in my glory, and the Emperor very markedly returned 
my salute, fixing his eyes very steadily upon me—or my pretty English 
spaniel, which was standing patiently by my side. I followed on, close 
behind the Emperor, and took up a position at the side of the Champs de 
Mars that commanded an excellent view down the lines. There is no de- 
nying the fact, that the Emperor was received on this occasion with great- 
er enthusiasm by the troops than I ever before observed. In general, each 
regiment gives a simultaneous shout as the Emperor approaches, and then 
there is a dead silence until he arrives at the head of the next regiment, 
when the peculiar cry which sounds like “ sdrave” is repeated ; but on 
Thursday the shouts were sustained, and, of course, increased in volume 
as the Emperor proceeded. Atone time it seemed as if the whole, or nearly 
the whole, of the assembled soldiers were together shouting the well-known 
salutation. No doubt all this was to order, for in this country not even 
loyalty is permitted to be spontaneous. Having ridden once through the 
ranks, aneompenied by the Grand Dukes and attended by » most numer- 
ous staff, consisting of from 100 to 120 officers, the Emperor took his place 
at one side of the Champs de Mars, about the centre, and facing the troops ; 
they then marched before him—infantry, cavalry, and artillery, amount- 
ing on the whole, asnearly as I could calculate, to about 50,000 or 55,000 
men and 80 pieces of caunon. As the troops came round in quick time 
each colonel approached the Emperor, and received from his His Majesty's 
hands a paper, which I supposed to contain the manifesto issued that morn- 
ing, signed probably by the Emperor himself, with an intimation that the 
document should be read at the head of each regiment on its return to 
barracks. During the whole time of the inspection, which lasted from 12 
till half-past 2, the weather was gloomy, and the greater portion of the 
time the rain descended thickly ; during the last quarter of an hour the 
clouds broke a little and there seemed a prospect of the weatuer clearing ; 
but it was not until about an hour after this, and just as I reached home, 
that the sun burst forth. The troops were all in full marching order and 
in their great-coats—the Emperor and the Grand Dukes all wore simple 
military frocks without order or decoration of any sort ; and the whole in- 
spection had this advantage over the great May review, that it seemed a 
more serious soldier-like affair than I had yet seen during the four years I 
have been in Ruesia. The men all appear to be in excellent condition, 
and their accoutrements and clothing faultless. The admirable manner in 
which {the [compact masses of infantry marched by—their long bright ba- 
yonets coming out effectively against the leaden sky—e-emedjto cali forth, 
and deservedly, the approbation of the Emperor, who looked on with un- 
tiring interest at the countless battalions filing beforehim. The Emperor 
I thought, seemed sad. He is decidedly increased in bulk since I last saw 
him, about two months ago.— St. Petersburgh Letter, Nov. 5, 
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THE GREAT OMISSION. 


The British public is ill-used—there are no authentic accounts of the 
Russian and Turkish proceedings down to “ yesterday evening.” Wh 
is that? Of what use is a double daily press, if it does not give intelli- 
gence? We have accounts of any paltry row in Dublin down to the lat- 
est, and from Paris we have the news of the very last hour : why not from 
Widin? The dissatisfaction at the neglect is all the greater from the 
hopes entertained by “the reader” that there will be an European war 
to relieve the monotony of the papers. Now tbat your Englishman has 
left off being warlike or adventurous himself,—since he bas ceased to take 
arms, or play the Romeo, or transact any tragedy on his own account,— 
he has the greater avidity to see how other people are “ doing” life ; and 
he feels defrauded if the last murder or the freshest battle is not submitted 
to him within twenty-four hours. If one journal cannot do it, he will 
carry his five-pence to another shop. There is plenty of blood and horror 
in the world, and why should it nut be on his breakfast-table, since any- 
thing can be had for money—for five-pence. 

But there is an explanation. If the Englishman is ill-used, somebody 
else is more so. It is evident that in the arrangements of Omer Pacha 
and Gortschakoff no accommodation has been set aside for “ gentlemen 
connected with the press.’”” This is a serious omission. It is true that 
some journals have their “ own correspondent’”’—a mere military friend, 
to write authentic accounts. But soldiers can proverbially see as little 
through smoke as through a mill-stone. It is only your genuine “ gen- 
tleman connected” who can see all that passes in all Turkey, from some 
commanding point of view, including the motives of everybody, the secret 
history of every remarkable man, the philology of the region, and “ round 
thecorner.” No great performance takes place without “ reporters’ table’? 
or “ box ;” and evidently the “ gentlemen connected”’ should bave had 
a box at the theatre of war. In old battles this was not thought of ; buat 
the system of “ the press” has been invented since the days of Salamis and 
Actium, or even of Fontenoy and Waterloo. 

It is true that there might be scruples about e ing persons of civil 
condition to cannonadings ; but your true “ gentleman connected with 
the press,’ though far from being an officer-like man, is equally remote 
from being a eivil person; and he never scruples to expose himself. Be- 
sides, if it is desirable to place him where be would be less exposed, why 
not provide for him among tbe artillery? Let there be in all future bat- 
tles a reporter’s tumbril. It is due to the press, it is due to “ the reader.” 

Yes, and if war should become general, such a provision will be still 
more nécessary. The gentlemen will expect free admissions to all per- 
formances--battles, skirmishes, sieges, surprises, sallies, retreats, storm- 
ings, and total routs; managers and generals commanding in chief will 
soon fall into the way of it. It was rehearsed at Chobham. “ Admit 
Mr. and friend to view the storming.”’ Some doubt might be felt, 
whether it would be safe to allow any men to pass freely from side to 
side, lest their feelings should become engaged and they should report: 
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* bat there needs be no fear oa that score—your trae “ gentleman connect- | for the Tenassarim 


ed”’ has no feelings; he never veports except to his owa journal. 


In the next session of armament we may expect daily reports; accounts | This 


how Marshal Longuépée moved that the floor be cleared; how General 
Fusee moved that the fort do rise; with 
one com 
and how laughably another grimaced when he found his men cut to pieces. 


For everything may be worked up into a joke; and “ the engagements” | purpose of taking into consideration the best means of recording the esti- 


will be looked for with as much interest as “ the debates,”—and, after 
the firat, with as little.-- Spectator. 





THE SMITHSONIAN ISTITUTE. 


The last report of the Smithsonian Institute represents it in a very 
flourishing condition. Besides the principal of the original bequest, the 
Institation now has about two hundred thousand dollars worth of accumu 
mulated interest. During the year just passed, it has received many cost- 
ly donations of books from governments, institutions and individuals. The 
largest and most important of these embraces a collection of manuscripts, 
bills, accounts, inventories, legal instruments, and other business papers, 
extending from 1652 to 1792, in fifty-four volumes, mostly of folio size.— 
They are the gift of James Orchard Halliwell, of Brixton, England, the 
distinguished archeologist. A summary of the operations of the Institute 
for the six years of its existence does no discredit to the judgment and in- 
dustry of those who have its supervision. As our readers may be interest- 
ed in learning what this institution has been doing, since its foundation, 
in behalf of science, we extract an abridged statement from the report of 
its managers.— Evening Post. 

“The Institution has promoted astronomy, by the aid furnished the re- 
searches which led to the discovery of the true orbit of the new planet 
Neptune, and the determination of the perturbations of this planet and 
the other bodies of the solar system, on account of their mutual attraction. 
It has also aided the same branch of science by furnishing instruments and 
other facilities to the Chilean expedition, under Lieutenant Gilliss; and 
by preparing and pubMshing an eerie of Neptune, which has been 
adopted by all the astronomers of the world. 

“Tt has advanced geography, by providing the scientific traveller with 
annual lists of the occulstations of the principal stars, by the moon, for the 
determination of longitude ; by the preparation of tables for ascertaining 
heights with the barometer ; and by the collection and publication of im- 
portant facts relative to the topography of different parts of the country, 
particularly of the valley of the Mississippi. 

“It has established an extended system of meteorology, consisting of a 
corps of several hundred intelligent observers, who are daily noting the 

hases of the weather in every part of the continent of North America. 

t has imported standard instruments, constructed hundreds of compared 

thermometers, barometers and psychrometers, and has furnished improved 
tables and directions for observing with these instrumenta the various 
changes of the atmosphere, as to temperature, pressure, moisture, &c. It 

* has collected, and is collecting, from its observers, an extended series of 
facts, which are yielding deductions of great interest in regard to the cli- 
mate of this country and the meteorology of the globe. 

“The Institution has advanced the science of geology by its researches 
and original publications. It has made a | mhcgg ng -e | exploration of the 
remarkable region on the Upper Missouri river called “ the Bad Lands,” 
and is now printing a descriptive memoir on the extraordinary remains 
which abound in that locality. It has assisted in explorations relative to 
the distribution in this country of the remains of microscopic animals, 
found in immense quantities in different parts of the United States. 

“Tt has made important contributions to botany, by means of the pub- 
lished results of explorations in Texas, New Mexico, and California ; and 
by the preparation and publication of an extended memoir, illustrated 
with coloured engravings, on the sea plants of the coast of North America. 

“It has published several important original papers on physiology, com- 

atative anatomy, zoology, and different branches of descriptive natural 

tory; and has prepared and printed, for distribution to travellers, a 
series of directions for collecting and preserving specimens, 

“Tt has advanced terrestrial magnetism, by furnishing instruments for 
determining the elements of the magnetic force, to various exploring ex- 
| soa and by publishing the results of observations made under its 

tion, at the expense of the government. 

“Tt has collected and published the statistics of the libraries in the 
United States, and perfected a plan of stereotyping catalogues, which 
will render effective, as a combined whole, all the scattered libraries of 


the country. : 

“ The Tesiltdtion has also been instrumental in dire¢ting attention to 
American antiquities, and has awakened such an interest in the subject as 
will tend to the collection and study of all the facts which can be gathered 
relative to the ancient inhabitants of thiscontinent, It has also rendered 
available for the purpose of the ethnologist and philanthropist the labours 
of our missionaries among the Dakotas, by publishing a volume on the 
language of this tribe of Indians, and has done good service in compara- 
peed ology by the distribution of directions for collecting Indian vo- 
ca es. 

“Tt has established an extended system of literary and scientific ex- 
changes, both foreign and domestic, and annually transmits between the 
most distant societies and individuals, hundreds of packages of valuable 
works. It has presented its own publicatioas, free of expense, to all the 


first class libraries of the world, and thus rendered them accessible, as far | cently made to the nob!e Lord, the Secretary for the Home Department, 


as possible, to all persons who are interested in their study. No restric- 


tion of copyright has been placed on their re-publication, and the truths | ciety for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, his Lordship replied 
“y contain are daily finding their way to the general public, | that he had heard so many complaints of the working of that Society, 

e labours of popular writers and teachers. The distribution of | and of the High Church i. 

its publications and its system of exchanges has served not only to| advise Her Majesty to grant any such letter. 

advance and diffuse knowledge, but also to increase the reputation, and, 

consequently, the influence of our country ; to promote a kindly and sym-| fore a Right Rev. Prelate, who at once sought an interview with two 

Boe phil feeling between the New World and the Old—alike grateful to 


which the 
through 


osopher and the philanthropist.” 





INDIA. 


The latest dates are from Calcutta, Oct. 18, and Bombay, Oct. 28. We 


subjoin a few particulars : 


Arrarrs in Burmau.—We are in the receipt of particulars from Bur-| were present: and that he felt no necessity for their advice or interference 
mah up to the 8th instant, and although there is not much in the shape | in any way in the matter. 
of news to be detailed, yet the atrocities by the Dacoits had not dimi- s ) ; 
nished. It is supposed by those most capable of forming a correct judg- | only Church Society which would, in future, be excluded from the privi- 
ment, that as soon as the Irrawaddy falls, the Burmese will take advan- | lege of a Queen’s Letter. We need scarcely say, that the consternation 
ti g» of the subsidence, and attack us in force. The real ruler of Ava is| in High Church quarters at this unexpected occurrenee exceeds anything 
the Prime Minister, the brother of the King ; and neither he nor his party | ever before known. It is even believed that, after the extraordinary cir- 
make, it is said, any disguise of their hostile intentions. One of the caus- | cumstances which have occurred, it will be impossible for the Duke of 
es alleged for the immense increase of the Dacoits in the neighbourhood | Newcastle, and Mr. Gladstone, and one or two others, to remain in the 
of Pegu is, that the last barvest of the ryots was not gathered in in con-| Cabinet with Lord Palmerston. Assuredly, Tractarianism never before 
sequence of our presence, and that therefore these poor people had been | received so heavy a blow and great discouragement, since it first emerged 
driven ex necessitate to plunder ; it is a pity if such be the case, but it is| into existence, as it has done at the hands of the noble Secretary for the 
cheering to know that next season will remedy it. The two Jesuits who} Home Department.—London Advertiser. 
were associated with the Burmese commissioners in the conferences held 
at Prome, for the signing of the Te have arrived at Rangoon. Their AR é 

itherto alleged regarding matters at | tween Captain Astley, of the Scots Fusilier Guards, and Lieut. Sayers, 

Ava, The King is surrounded with a war party, so powerful as to de-| of the 23d Welch Fusiliers arose out of a challenge given by Lieut. Sayers, 
ve him of independent action, and a tacit consent has been wrung | at the time the regiments were encamped on Chobham Common, to run 
him to permit hostilities to be renewed with us ; consequently war- | any officer in the British army 150 yardsfor £150. Capt. Astley accepted 

like preparations are being carried on exteusively at Ava, and December | the challenge, upon condition that two races should be run—one a flat 
or January next is the period fixed upon to attack us. The Ministers state | race, and the other a hurdle race—which was ultimately agreed to. 
that by that time the Irrawaddy will be too low to admit of large steam- ; 
ers navigating it, and that without their aid the British forces cannot | won by Lieut. Sayers. who beat his opponent by three feet. 
cope with the Burmese. Sir John Cheape will evidently soon have an op- a 
portunity of distinguishing himself. The French Captain D’Oorguny is | excited universal interest, from the well-known reputation of the gallant 
still employed drilling the Burmese. Latest accounts mention that a se- | captain as a hurdle jumper, and by three o’clock, the time appointed for 
rious disturbance has broken outin the gaol at Rangoon, but particulars | the start, some hundreds of persons bad congregated, including the officers 


statements confirm all that has been 


have not yet been received.— Overland Bombay Times, Oct. 28 


Arrairs iv THs Norra Western Provinces.—Public attention, | been carefully marked out by the umpires, and seven hurdles pitched at 
which has hitherto been absorbed by the affairs of Burmah, had sud- } 
denly been drawn towards another quarter—the NorthWest. The in- | Snooks’s (the keeper’s) house, made their appearance—one in pink and the 
telligence which has been received during the last ten days is ex-| other in blue silk drawers, and both men exhibited a fine frame and plen- 
cedingly unsatisfactory, for although it appears that the alarm cre-| ty of muscle, Capt. Ashley for choice. The start was admirable, and both 
ated by the movements among the hill tribes has been needlessly exag- | leaped - , 
gerated, still it shews that something is brewing and that we cannot keep | before he could recover his footing the captain had cleared the fifth hurdle 
of those troublesome hordes, | and consequently won easily notwithstanding Lieut. Sayers made a des- 
who already have given us a great deal of annoyance, and whom nothing | perate effort to regain his lost ground. 

* * * Re- 
ports of an intended disturbance were rife at Rawal Pindee, and great 


fears seem to have been entertained of an outbreak ; of course the plua- ‘ 
- G. P. R. James has a new novel announced in London, as his first 


too watchful an eye over the p oceedi 
but a decisive blow will bring into submission. - * 


der of the cantonment was to be the fons et origo of the intended incur 


sion ; but the capture of Nadir Khan, the leader of the insurgents, reas- ‘ : 

sured the timid and convinced them that there was nothing to fear, and | ——Major-Gen. Buckley, of New Hall, in the ez: of Wi ts, Esq,, bas 

as troops have since been withdrawn from the cantonments, we may rea-| been elected M.P. for New Sarum, in the room of C 
7 * 


graphic touches exhibiting how | with general sorrow in India, although from previous 
mander grinned when his hat and wig ceded to a cannon-ball, ya for the sad announcement ; a special meeting 
urrachee, presided over by Mr. Fere, the Commissioner in Seinde, for the | railways, the execution of which will be confided to an English 
The Government has formally interdicted the Mormons from publicly per- 


intment appears to have giv satisfaction. 


mation in which the late general was held.—Bengal Hurkaru, Oct. 18. 





FOUNDING A NEW REPUBLIC. 
Suabjoined is what is called the official account of Captain Walker’s fil- 
libustering Expedition : 
Heap QvuaRTeRS OF THE REPUBLIC OF 
Lower Cauirornia, Nov. 7, 1853. 
On the morning of the 17th of October, we sailed with the first inde- 
pendent battalion for Lower California. The command consisted of for- 
ty-five men. Our voyage was a prosperous one to Cape St, Lucas ; we 
landed on the 28th October ; there we gained some information of impor- 
tance, and proceeded on our way to La Paz. On the third day of No- 
vember our vessel cast anchor off the town. A party wasordered by Ce- 
lonel Walker to land, take possession of the town, and receive the person 
of the Governor, Lieut. Gillman, commanding the party. 
In less than thirty minutes the town was taken and the Governor se- 
cured. We hauled down the Mexican flag in front of the Governor’s 
house, proclaimed the independence of Lower California, and our inde- 
pendent flag floated triumphantly where, but a few moments before, that 
of Mexico had waved in supposed security. Our men, provisions, and mu- 
nitions of war were landed, the town fortified, and Col. Walker entered 
upon his duties as President of the Republic of Lower California--is- 
suing such decrees as were most congenial to the citizens, as well as to the 
security and comfort of hiscommand. Here we remained until Sunday, 
November 6th, when the President determined to remove the seat of go- 
vernment to St. Lucas, In accordance with his determination, we em- 
barked, taking with us ex-Governor Espinosa and the public] documents 
Shortly after our embarkation a vessel came into port, having on board 
Colonel Rebelleio, who was sent by the government of Mexico to super- 
sede ex-Governor Espinosa, A small detachment was despatched to bring 
os ae ene on board the vessel. This order was promptly eze- 
cuted. 
About an hour after this occurrence, a party was sent on shore to pro- 
cure wood. While in theact of returning to their boats, they were fired 
upon by alarge party of citizens ; thus commenced the firstaction. This 
party consisted of but six men, who returned to the vessel under a heavy 
fire of musketry, without losinga man. Meantime a fire was opened upon 
the town with our ordnance, which was kept up until Colonel Walker 
landed with thirty men, when the fight became general. From the time 
of landing until the close of the action (a signal defeat of the enemy.) 
was about one anda half hours. The enemy’s loss was six or seven killed 
and several wounded. Our men did not so much asreceive a wound, ex- 
cept from the Cactus, while pursuing the enemy through the chaparall in 
the rear of the town. 
Thus ended the battle of La Paz, crowning our efforts with success, re- 
leasing Lower California from the tyrannous yoke of Mexico, and the 
establishment of a new republic. The commercial resources, the mineral 
and agricultural wealth of the republic of Lower California, destines her 
to compare favourably with her sister republics. Our men are all in fine 
health and spirits, and are as noble and determined a body as were ever 
collected together. 
The officers who compose the government are as follows, viz : 
THE EXECUTIVE. 


Witla Waelhes..i.s. Sicciscd. ccccisn President of the Republic of Lower 
California. 

Frederick Emory............--..... Secretary of State. 

John M. Jainagin ................... Secretary of War. 

PEO WOlG B, BROW. 6.0 dcceccaseccacee Secretary of Navy. 
MILITARY. 

dre I aap merle Major of Battalion. 

SE Wes ED candcancniceccanvses GMOs Gh 

og SR RE ore tees Ist Lieutenant. 

Timothy Crocher ...........-....... 2d do. 

OGRE TONNES oo cine di ick concise 3d do. 

NAVAL. 
eee Captain of Navy. 
A. Williams ....................-.. First Lieutenant. 
pe Rr ee Second Lieutanant. 


Our governmeni has been formed upon a sure and firm basis. The civil 
code and code oi practice of Louisiana bas been adopted for the rule of 
decision in our courts, and as the civil law of the land. We arrived at 
Cape St. Lucas on Thursday, Nov. 8. On the morning of the 9th, the 
Mexican cutter Genev~ cruised off the cape. Our appearance was so for 
midable she deemed prudence the better part of valour, heeled to and 
gave usthe slip. In the evening our troops again embarked for Magda- 
lena Bay, where the President contemplated establishing the seat of go- 
vernment for the present. 





Exrraorpivary Arrair in Tue Home Orvice.—We learn, with some 
surprise, and more pleasure, that on the customary application being re- 


for the usual Queen’s Letter, ordering collections to be made for the So- 


aven which had got into it, that he could not 
Astounded at this rebuff, the officers of the Society laid the matter be- 


one of the Universities. The result was, that these three eminent persons 
at once proceeded to call on the Home Secretary for the purpose of ex- 
postulating with him on the decision to which he had come ; but they 
found, to their amazement and mortification, that his Lordship was wholly 
inexorable. They were politely reminded that the matter lay in his de- 
partment, not in that of either of his two colleagues in the Cabinet who 


We learn that his Lordship also plainly stated that this was not the 





A SPORTING RACE BETWEEN TWO Minitary Orricers.—This match be- 


The flat . ce came off at Salt Hill, on Tuesday last, and was cleverly 


The hurdle race, which came off yesterday afternoon in the Home Park, 


of the Scots Fusilier Guards and First Life Guards, as well as many of the 
sporting gentry of the neighbourhood.— When the distance, 150 yards, had 


equal distances across the ground, the combatants, after dressing at old 
the first four hurdles together, when Lieut. Sayer slipped up, and 
<> 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


American work of fiction. Itisnamed Ticonderoga, or the Black Eagle. 


arles Paring Wall, 
., deceased._——Last Thursday was fixed for the proposed demonstra- 





sonably conclade that all is quiet, at least for the present. * 


Mr. John Colvin, late jadge of the Sudder Adawlat, and commissioner 


leading members of the Cabinet—a noble Duke, and the representative of 


Provinces, &., has been appointed Lieutenant Gover- | of Scottish Rights. The saat had been engaged for the occasion, and 
nor of the North-West Provinces, in the place of the late Mr. Thomason. 


tof the Association, was expected to 


en general take the chair——Sir Robert Peel has consented to deliver a lecture in 
The intelligence of the death of Sir Charles Napier has been received | five or six towns of the Midland district, in aid of the fund 
pena ~ employ a paid lecturer in connection with the Midland Union of Mechanics 
D Institu 


raised to 


tes.——The Swedish Government has decided on a vast _— of 


pany. 


forming their worship in Norway.——It is proposed to apply in the ensu- 
ing session for power to make a subterranean railway from the centre of 
Leicester-square, passing under streets and houses, and under the Thames 
between Hungerford and Waterlvo-bridges, by means of a tube or tunnel, 
to the Bricklayers’ Arms Station of the South Eastern Railway Company. 
——lIt is said that the chateau of Frohsdorff, the propert of the Count de 
Chambord, has been destroyed by fire. The“ fusion” perhaps has been the 
cause,——A sham baby, made of shavings, and wrapped in rags, was lately 
taken from an importunate beggar at Manchester.—The Friend of China 
states that the Canton mandarins have executed 677 persons in 189 days this 
year.—The cholera is in Paris; it is not generally known, and with the ex- 
ception of the doctors, who can no longer have any doubt on the matter, peo- 
ple choose to consider it as very doubtful, as a report set about by alarmists. 
——aAn old pear-tree at the am Heights, Dover, was blown down 
some four years ago, and has since been twice planted without any signs 
of life ; but at the present time (17th November) it is in full bloom.—— 
Since the year 1849, the returns furnished to Parliament show that one 
million pounds sterling has been expended on voyages to the North Pole. 
——The Princess Helen, eldest daugter of Duke Maximilian of Bavaria, 
has been betrothed to Prince George of Saxony. The Prince is twenty- 
one, and the Princess nineteen.——The Hon. Miss Camoys, daughter of 
Lord Camoys, has taken the veil at the Benedictine Priory, at Prince- 
thorpe.——In the management of the property of the Crown, the Woods 
and Forests have secured the services of Mr. Caird, of Baldoon. The 
Scottish tenant-farmers will regard this appointment as a compliment to 
their intelligence as a class; and it augurs well for the future manage- 
ment of the Crown lands——The Earl of Carlisle, who is still on his 
travels in the East and Mediterranean, will not return to England until 
after Christmas.—-Mr. W. P. Adam, of Blair Adam, who contested the re- 
presentation of the counties of Clackmannan and Kinross in 1851, is about 
to proceed to India, as Secty. to Lord Elphinstone, Gov. of Bombay.——. 
The Pope has been astonishing the natives of the Holy City, unaccus- 
tomed of late to public epeaking of that paternal description, by a sermon 
on the Forum, in which he rebuked, with great era. of language and 
gesticulation, the immorality of his subjects Mr. Hudson, M.P., bas 
denied having any intention of resigning his seat in Parliament.——The 
colliers in the Birmingham district have allreturned to work.——A prize- 
fighter known as “ Rory Gill,” was killed recently at a fight near Liver- 
pool, by a pugilist named Donnelly. A verdict of ‘‘ Manslaughter against 
Frank Donnelly and his abetters’’ was returned, but neither the principal 
nor his seconds are in custody.——The general receipts of the company 
that carries on the gaming-house at Spa have this year amounted to 564, 
000f., and the expenses of the establishment to 120,000f. ; leaving a net 
profit of 444,000f. ; of which 195,000 goes to the Government, and 186, 
592 to the shareholders, after deducting from the profits thecharges of the 
administration, the portion of the hospitals, and that of the charitable 
fund for the poor of the commune, What a system of doing evil, that good 
may come!——The Ear! of Harrington has signified his willingness tojoin 
the “ United Kingdom Alliance for the Legislative Suppression of Intox- 
icating Liquors as Beverages,” provided there is no responsibility at- 
tached to the Council__—Shakspeare’s Hamlet has recently been per- 
formed at Stockholm for the first time, with great applause. The trans- 
lation adopted was Professor Hagberg’s.——In consequence of some hitch 
in the law proceedings the trial of Mr. William Beresford and nine other 
persons for conspiring to bribe at Derby has been postponed.——The King 
of Sardinia has authorized by decree the erection of vast buildings at 
Turin as dwellings for the labouring classes.——It is calculated that an 
organ capable of filling the vast expanse of the new Crystal Palace would 
occupy an area of 5,400 feet, would require a depth of 50 feet, and an al- 
titude from the ground of 140 fect. It would cost £25,000.——The Em- 
peror of Hayti has decreed that Protestant Bibles, Testaments, and other 
books, shall be admitted into his island free of duty——One of the — 
perfume manufacturers of Grasse, in the South of France, uses annually 
80,000 pounds of orange blossoms, 54,000 pounds of rose leaves, and im- 
mense quantities of other sweet-scented flowers——The Prince of Prus- 
sia hasbeen occupied in reorganizing the music of the army on the Aus- 
trian system, which employs eighty men in a band, with many brass in- 
struments.——In August last the population of Victoria was estimated 
“fat 260,000, of whom 100,000 were at the Diggins.——Lord Minto, who is 
now at Florence, appears to be quite as much suspected as Miss Cuning- 
hame was. It is stated that the police have been ordered te look sharp! 
after him, and especially to take note of what persons call at his hotel. 
——tThe Supreme Court of Ceylon bas recently admitted the first Kan- 
dian advocate. Sir Henry Watkins William Wynn, who has been Minis- 
ter-Plenipotentiary at Copenhagen for the last thirty-seven years, has, at 
- ng request, been recalled, with the intention of retiring from pub- 
ic life. 





WINTER EVENINGS. 


HOPE CHAPEL, 718 BROADWAY. 


UBLIC NOTICE.—In q of the pected b that have attended Mr. 

BOURCICAULT’S “ Winter Evenings,’’ and the restricted accommodation of the Hope 
Chapel, he has been obliged to alter his first intention of confining these entertainments to Tres- 
days and Thursdays only. During next week he will give his Literary Soirees EVERY NIGHT. 
This announcement to the public will, it is trusted, excuse the alteration in the programme. 


Subscribers’ tickets admitted every night until THURSDAY, 22d, when they expire. 
PROGRAMME FOR THE WEEK. 





SR hE te WOMAN, HER RIGHTS AND HER WRONGS, 
Toesday, Wth..................8SKETCHES OF EUROPEAX SOCIETY. 
Wednesday, 21st. THE STORY OF 1HE STAGE. 

Thursday, RS Le ae WOMAN, HER RIGHTS AND HER WRONGS. 
i.) .. Ree SKETCHES OF EUROPEAN SOCIETY. 
Saturday, 24:b. JUD TD TDD fa STORY OF THE STAGE. 


On Trsoter. December 27th, MR. BOURCICAULT will relate his own experierce of the 
Fashionable and Literary World in London and Paris, in an Entertainment entitled 
My Literary Life. 
Secured Seats to be had at Van Norden and King’s, Wall Street, and at Hall and Sons, Broad- 
way. Doors open at 7—to commence at 8. 





SHAKSPEARE READINGS. 


ROF. HOWS:’ Subscription Course of SHAKSPEARE READINGS, will be given at 
The BELMONT HOUSE, NEW BRIGHTON, in the following order. To commence at 


7 o'clock. 
Thursday, December i. hoa denat 6d seosbant of Venice. 
- = Tass Cs Spa Venn a 
“ “ 29... ......... Much Ado About Nothing. 
4 Mommeese B... ccceicse ves Hamlet. 





THH BRYAN GALLERY  }”© 
OF CHRISTIAN ART. 


HE BRYAN GALLERY OF CHRISTIAN ART, containing a series of two hundred an- 
thentic Paintings, by the most celebrated Italian, Spanish, Flemish, and French masters 

from Guido de Sienne, (A.D. 1221,) downto Horace Vernet, is now open for exhibition at ad 
Broadway, near Union Park. Admission 25cents. Exhibition hours from 9 A.M., wo ) P.M. 
New York, October 1, 1853. 





CHARLES THE FIRST, BY THE GREAT VELASQUEZ. 

gr ym AT MADRID IN 1623. This celebrated historical picture, the most famous work 
of the painter of actual life and nature that ever lived, is now on exhibition at the 

Stuy titute, 659 Broadway. Admission, 25 cents. July 16—St. 
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The office of this Journal is now at 10, Park Place. 
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The Cunard steamer Asia has brought the Liverpool mails of the 3rd 
inst ; but, viewing the peculiar state of European public affairs, their con- 
tents are not of much interest. Prudence and bad weather have combined 
to limit the military operations along the Danube to skirmishes attended 
with no grave resulta; though by all accounts the Turkish troops are still 
represented as having gained repeated advantages. Any thing like @ 
summary of these desultory proceedings is altogether out of the question ; 
the marchings and countermarchings, the crossings and recrossings of the 
Danube, the throwing up and the abandonment of defences, and all the 
chances and cbanges of such a campaign, are really not worth record, 
even if the record were authentic. We notice the presence of several 








tio in Glasgow in favour of the National Association for the Vindication | Haglishmen, as amateurs, at the battle of Oltenitaa, the most serious en- 
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gagement that has yet occurred. Amongst them were Lord Worsley the 
eldest son of the Earl of Yarborough, Capts. Bathurst, Herbert Wilson, and 
others.--In the Black Sea, armed vessels of the Turks and Russians have 
been in conflict, and rumour speaks of mutual loss and gain; but the ac- 
counts as usual are vague. The British and French fleets are believed, at 
the latest date, to have been quietly anchored in the Bosphorus.—As for 
the reports concerning diplomatic movements at every Capital in Europe, 
London included, they exceed all bounds of convenience. Hints of con- 
gresses, conferences, ultimatums, still furnish newspaper paragraphs ; but 
we find nothing on which to found a belief that the actual warfare will be 
stayed, whilst there is more and more probability that the leading powers 
may be drawn into it. France and Great Britain are thought to be cor- 
dially acting in concert ; but beyond this fact, as much darkness seems to 
brood over the talk in the Cabinets, as over the operations inthe field. If 
it be true that the Emperor of Russia has ordered all his army quartered 
in Poland to be marched down to the Principalities, it is clear that he is 
bent on vigorously prosecuting the war.—We have but to add that the 
story of a coalition on the northern frontier of India, between the Affghans 
and Russians, for the purpose of harrassing Great Britain in that quarter, 
is more than contradicted. Dost Mahomed, of Affghan celebrity, is said 
on the contrary to have declared war against Russia, and to have project- 
ed an invasion of her territories, with or without the consent of the Shah 
of Persia, through whose kingdom he must find his way. A severe lesson 
seems to be impending over his majesty, the Czar ; though it is to be re- 
gretted that a less costly one was not read to him, many months ago. 

Turning our attention to home affairs, we find that, although Cabinet 
Councils have been frequently held and have been long in session, there 
are no signs of a summons to the Legislature for a date earlier than usual. 
Parliament has been again formally prorogued to the 3rd of next month ; 
but it is not then bidden to assemble “ for the dispatch of business.””—The 
Consols continue at a high figure, being in the neighbourhood of 95, not- 
withstanding the withdrawal of a large sum in gold by the Emperor of 
Russia, to which act of his some importance was for a moment attached. 
—We regret to notice that in many parts of the country the operatives 
are still absent from work, employers and employed being unable to come 
to terms.—The Court Guide offers small room for comment. The Queen 
with her family has removed from Windsor Castle to Osborne, the festivi- 
ties at the former having been curtailed by the announcement of the death 
of the Queen of Portugal, which event had thrown the Court into mourn- 
ing. 

Lively Lord Palmerston, like the lively Lord Brougham of other days, 
is pretty sure to be before the public at exceedingly brief intervals. Now 
he is on the verge of superseding Lord Aberdeen ; now he is snubbing the 
Scottish Clergymen, who thought that humiliation and fasting were the 
surest means of averting the Cholera. By this arrival, we find his Lord- 
ship again coming forward, and in a manner which, if truly reported, may 
oocasion some trouble to the Ministry! We refer to a brief extract else- 
where from the London Morning Advertiser, which journal, we advise our 
readers, from being the tap-room oracle and the wealthy brewers’ mouth- 
piece, has risen into considerable repute. At the same time, it must be 
borne in mind that the thirst for political gossip, and for the crumbs of 
news that fall from the Council Table, is absolutely insatiable in London ; 
and that the supply, good or bad, seldom falls below the demand. Read- 
ers can estimate its worth in this instance, just as well as wecan. At least 
the anecdote wears a semblance of probability. 





The Legitimists and the Orleanists of France must be exceedingly bad 
managers when out of place, as they have shown themselves to be when 
in power. Under the ill-selected term of a “fusion” which signifies a 
“dissolving or melting by heat,” the union of the elder and the junior 
branches of the Bourbons, has been discussed, announced, contradicted, 
and re-affirmed, over and over again, during these last few years, uni the 
public were almost weary of the subject. At length, however, by the 
steamer of the 30th ult., came tidings that the deed had really been ac- 
complished, at the Chateau of Frohsdorff, on the 17th ult. A young Fre- 
tender had, through his eldest uncle, resigned his claims to an elder one ; 
and the Duc de Nemours did homage to Henry V., in a style that might 
serve for a pattern to theatrical managers. The details of the interview 
wear a serio-comic aspect, and might be viewed according to the predilec- 
tions of the looker-on and his leaning towards melodrama or farce, were 
it not that intelligence by the very latest steamer gives prominence to 
the ludicrous side of the business. We now learn that the Duchess of 
Orleans, as guardian of the youthful Comte de Paris, refuses her assent to 
the “fasion,” by the terms of which her son was to have waived his pre- 
sent claims, and to have succeeded the elder and childless hope of the 
Legitimists, if Fate should award an opportunity. Political events in 
France baffle all human calculation ; otherwise no one would think the 
destiny of these discarded princes worth a moment’s consideration. 

The Napoleonic rule offers little inducement for remark. A large in- 
crease in the famous military corps of the Chasseurs de Vincennes, and a 
large gathering of disaffected and suspected persons into prison, are the 
maia items in the chronicles before us. Watching events with his habitual 
reserve and sagacity, and ready at any moment to adopt any sort of po- 
licy, Louis Napoleon is still upheld by some journalists as a model ruler, 
and as the supreme arbitrator of the fate of the Eastern hemisphere—The 
Emperor of Russia has withdrawn his investments in the French Funds, as 
he had previously done with those that he held in the English. 

In Portugal, a revolutionary movement in favour of Don Miguel is re- 
ported. Has the sailing of a portion of the British fleet for Lisbon, men- 
tioned in another column, any connection with thisrumour? Excepting 
as protectors of life and property, we truat that our Government will not 
interfere. 


The news of the week from Washington is of deeper interest to local 
politicians than to ourselves ; although we cannot but be glad that the 
wild and blustering course of the Union has been rebuked by the Senate, 
in the election to the lucrative office of Printer to that branch of the Le- 
gislature. The publisher of the Union was a candidate, but was rejected 
by a large majority.—We have to note the nominations in either House, 
of Committees on Foreign Affairs. The Senators selected are Messrs. Ma- 
son, Douglas, Slidell, Clayton, Weller, and Everett. The Representatives 
are Mesers. Bayly of Va., Harris of Ala., Chandler, Ingersoll, Dean, Cling- 
man, Shannon, Preston and Perkins. It is satisfactory to find that the 
former, with whom rests a large responsibility, are designated as “ old 
fogies.”” In these harum-scarum days, the appellation is rather a compli- 
meut than otherwise.—It has been indignantly denied that the President 
or any member of the Administration was a party to the favouring of cer- 
tain journals with a copy of the Message, in advance of the Press general- 
ly.—The Senate has confirmed the appointments of Messrs. Mason, Sey- 
mour, and McLane, respectively nominated as representatives of the U.S., 
to France, to Russia, and to China.—A duel between Mr. Senator Gwin 
and Mr. Secretary Guthrie has been anticipated ; but we rejoice to find 
that the dispute, which was of a personal character, has been adjusted by 
mutual friends.—The grand scheme for a Pacific Rail-road, at the expense 
of the country, appears to find small favour with Congress.—Mr. Forney, 
the newly-elected Clerk of the House of Representatives, of whom we 
have once or twice spoken, has published a sort of defence of his famous 
letter that saw light oa the Forrest trial. He says that his whole soul re- 
volts from the interpretation put upon his words. We are exceedingly 
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have for the most part taken their departure, and the city has in conse- 
quence put on an aspect of unusual quietude, there are events here of al- 
most daily cecurrence, which are well worth attention on the part of those 
who may not be immediately affected by them. Very apathetic indeed 
must they be, who care not to watch the pulsations of a huge and stirring 
community, such as is hived together within the precincts of New York. 

And it seems to us that the past week has farnished abundant topics 

whether for the gossip of the man about town, or the grave speculation of 
the philosopher. Without pretending to the wisdom of the one or the 
knowing air of the other, we propose to take a brief glance at two or three 
of these topics, for the benefit of those country readers who do not see the 
elaborated records of everything under the sun, wherewith our daily bre- 
thren so industriously fill their columns.—It is immaterial, with which we 
commence ; let us then, in the first place, touch upon the projected Broad- 
way Railroad, which involves several important points.—Now it may be 
remembered, or rather it stands on record, that on Saturday last we 
alluded to the intention of the unscrupulous Common Council to force this 
scheme upon the public, for the advantage of a few greedy speculators, if 
not for their own. At the same time, but in a less prominent manner, 
we mentioned and denounced certain riotous proceedings at Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, invoking, as the occasion seemed to demand, the power of the 
Law for their suppression. Perhaps we might have been more chary of 
the invocation at least, if we had then supposed it possible that this city 
might ere long be placed in a somewhat similar position. For, if we 
understand it rightly, the case stands thus ; and it isso glaringly infamous 
a one, that a repetition of well-known facts may be pardoned. The Com- 
mon Council has the power to set at defiance the veto of the Mayor, and, 
three days before the expiration of its own term of office, to grant toa 
set of individuals, confederated under the title of The Manhattan Railway 
Company, the much-coveted and stoutly-contested privilege. That they 
will do so, no doubt is entertained ; since, on the eve of ignominious ex- 
pulsion from office, they are not likely, for the first time, to be troubled 
with qualms of conscience. Under ordinary circumstances, their suc- 
cessors might easily remedy the mischief, by simply revoking the Charter, 
and this it is presumed that they willdo. But the intention of the cun- 
ning speculators has leaked out; and they are said to have planned a 
manceuvre, which has already been once tried with success. They pro- 
pose—so the story goes—on the very night that sees them endowed with 
a Charter, employing an immense force of labourers to break up the pave- 
ment from the Battery to Union Square ; and, knowing that possession is 
nine points in the Law and not a few points in the eye of the public, they 
trust thus to fortify their position, and so baffle any attempt of the new 
civic guardians to oust them. A shrewd project; but surely it may be 
defeated—not by indignant remonstrance, for the men interested are proog 
against that—simply by the Mayor’s exercise of his unquestionable right 
and undoubted duty. The Herald has plainly forewarned the Company 
that a riot will ensue, if they persist in their scheme. Whether this be a 
random shot, or a suggestion, matters not; the effect is the same. An 
apprehension justly prevails that the public peace may be disturbed ; and 
under this belief His Honour will be fully warranted in interfering by 
summary measures. We shall be glad therefore to hear that the police 
have instructions to prevent any such work being so commenced, and 
that, if requisite, the military be ordered to their support. When the 
public safety requires a certain course of action on the part of the Chief 
Magistrate, the municipal Legislature and the chartered Company must, 
for the time, be superseded. On Monday, the 2nd of January, the new 
Common Council can quietly review the whole proceedings, and act as 
may seem best to their collective wisdom.—If it be asked why we should 
trouble ourselves with such a local matter as this, we answer that, per- 
sonally, we care not a rush whether Broadway be or be not traversed by 
cars, but that the analogy subsisting between the municipal institutions 
of Great Britain and of the U.S. gives Englishmen residing here a natural 
as well as a lively interest in their working. What is going on here 
might occur in Liverpool or in Glasgow ; though we confess we should be 
surprised to see the Aldermanic body of either of those great commercial 
cities holding such a place in public estimation, as appertains to the Com- 
mon Council of New York. 

This last point however is too trite to bear further remark; and we 
should now gladly adjourn the question, did we not find involved in it 
one other peculiarity, that concerns all foreigners who are interested in 
the honour and well-being of this country. A list of the prime movers in 
this notable scheme has been published, and amongst names, generally 
unknown to fame, we stumble upon that of Mr. John L. O’Sullivan, just 
appointed American Chargé d’ Affaires to Portugal! When this gentle- 
man’s nomination was announced, we took the liberty of commenting 
upon his antecedents, on the broad ground that a man, who had been 
progecuted by his own Government for an illegal assault upon the rights 
of a friendly Power, was not exactly a fitting representative of that Go- 
vernment abroad, There is no need of comment now ; nor would it per- 
haps be becoming in us to arraign his Excellency the Minister to Portu- 
gal, for sharing in a local and domestic job. Bearing in mind that his ap- 
pointment has yet to be confirmed in or rejected by the Senate of the 
U.S., we only wonder whether members of that Honourable body ever cast 
an eye over New York journals. 

Of the complimentary deputations that still wait on Mr. Mitchel, of the 
addresses made to him, and of his replies, we cannot pretend to speak ; 
but two of the prospective arrangements, that regard him, call for a word. 
On Monday he is to be publicly feasted at the Broadway Theatre ; with 
the coming new year, in conjunction with Mr. Meagher, he starts a new 
weekly Irish journal, to be called “‘ The Citizen.”” Programmes for both 
have been issued ; for the former in the shape of an invitation and an ac- 
ceptance, and for the latter in the usual form of a proepectus. The one 
will furnish a day’s talk; and we honestly hope that the other may far- 
nish profitable occupation for Mr. Mitchel’s unquestioned abilities, not- 
withstanding his absurd idea of arousing a democratic spirit in Europe 
and especially in England, through the medium of a newspaper to be pub- 
lished in New York. That the idea is absurd, no argument is required to 
prove; as, notwithstanding the personal importance and popularity with 
which circumstauces have just now invested him, Mr. Mitchel will very 
quickly learn, if the terms employed even by his admiring hosts of Monday 
have not already given him a hint to that effect. Nay we would venture 
a wager, that not half-a-dozen amongst the choice spirits, whose names are 
in print as his entertainers, look upon bis notion of influencing public 
opinion on the opposite side of the Atlantic, otherwise than as a fantastic 
chimera. _ Just as we have observed public singers convert applause into 
a demand for an encore, so does Mr. Mitchel hold a vast deal more to be 
implied, than even the wording of the invitation to him justifies. The 
Mayor and the other gentlemen, who sign it, might perhaps have been ex- 
pected therein to siretch a point in his favour ; but they don’t. They are 
for the most part practical mea ; and Mr. Mitchel will be most grievously 
under delusion, if he thinks that ihcy have the smallest idea of serious- 
ly endorsing his Quixotic projects. Nothing indeed can be more guarded 
than their expressions. They rejoice at his liberation, admire his fortitude, 
and sympathize with his sufferings; so do we. They speak also of his 
fearless and honest advocacy of the rights of his native country ; nor do 
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tions, if they madv clean breasts of it, that if anything could be more egre- 
giously impracticable than John Mitchel’s plan for revolutionizing Ire- 
land, in Ireland, it would be John Mitchel’s purpose of so doing, in New 
York. Over the wine-cup,on Monday night, we shall of course hear quite 
another story. We speak the truth herein, nevertheless. 

Presently, when this effervescence has passed away, there will be for 
Mr. Mitchel awide field of usefulness, asajournalist. For, in the exuberance 
of his feelings at the pleasant contrast between a penal settlement and 
these free and prosperous shores, let him not imagine that perfection ex- 
ists even here. He will find that his thoughtless and impulsive country- 
men are used here as tools by designing politicians, from whose thraldom 
it were both desirable and possible to emancipate them, although to effect 
this he would have to fight many a tough battle with sundry of the gen- 
tlemen at whose hospitable board he is about to be seated in triumph. 
And as we are pressed for space, we will only further remind him of 
startling instance of the uncertainty and inconsistency that are observa- 
ble even in the happiest of Republics—the Mayor of this city, who will 
probably preside at the Mitchel Banquet, was but a few nights ago de- 
nounced as a tyrant, at a public meeting held in the Park and attended 
by several thousands of the people, because on Sunday he had interfered 
with public liberty, in sanctioning the arrest of a street-preacher! There 
is abundant work for “ The Citizen” ; and there are many knotty prob- 
lems to be solved, without clever fellows wasting their strength on stale 
denunciations and exploded chimeras. 

Two of the most extensive purveyors of mental food, in the Old World 
and the New, have, since last we wrote, furnished themes for remark. Mr. 
W. Chambers, of the firm of W. & R. Chambers of Edinburgh, has been 
here for a few days, and embarked for Liverpool, in the Europa, on Wed- 
nesday. He deserved to be féted, for his has been an eminently useful ca- 
reer ; and he has done much towards cheapening knowledge and diffusing 
the blessings of education. But we found him no less unobtrusive than 
practical. He came and went, almost unobserved, though not unobser-_ 
vant. We are glad to know that he derived infinite gratification from an 
extended tour through Canada and a considerable portion of the United 
States ; and he has left on record, in one of our daily papers, an expres- 
sion of his admiration for much that he saw, and of his appreciation of the 
kindliness with which he was received.—The catastrophe of Saturday last, 
by which the Messrs. Harper of this city saw, in two or three hours, their 
gigantic publishing establishment converted into a heap of smoking ruins, 
need only be mentioned as affordizg us an opportunity of expressing sym- 
pathy with their misfortune ; whilst for the hundreds of working-men and 
women thrown out of employ our sympathies are even deeper. The pecu- 
niary loss involved by this destructive fire is set down at $1,400,000 ; but 
indomitable energy and ample resources are already at work. The great 
business of book-making will still goon. New works will continue to 
thrust old ones from our recollections ; the critic’s task is not yet ended. 

Mr. Bennett of the Vew York Herald has been cast in the sum of 
$10,000 damages, for a series of libels on Mr. Fry, who managed the Italian 
Opera enterprise in this city, during the season of 1848-9. An immense 
amount of scandal and small gossip was brought before the Court during 
the progress of this trial, which affords but pitiable entertainment to those 
who have waded through its wearisome details. 





The new Captain-General of Cubs arrived at Havanna, on the 2nd inst., 
andjwas immediately installed in office—Rumours of another expedition 
a la Lopez are passing the rounds of the press; but they are not general- 
ly credited. 

In another quarter, fillibustering has met with temporary success ; and 
the oft-threatened invasion of Lower California, by a band of adventurers 
from San Francisco, has been accomplished by a certain Colonel Walker 
and a ‘‘ command”’ of forty-five men, in the true vend, vidi, viet, style. The 
reader will find the circumstances most amusingly detailed in another co- 
lumn ; and it is needless to add that universal indignation is expressed at 
such audacious proceedings. Ifthe President of the U.S. were to order a 
war steamer to La Paz, with instructions to capture the whole gang and 
bring them home to be tried for piracy, he would be doing a proper and 
dignified act. In that case, however, the offenders would certainly be ac- 
quitted, if one may judge by somewhat analogous cases; and so it were 
better that summary execution should be done upon the gallant Colonel 
by the Mexicans. Santa Anna has just proclaimed himself Dictator of 
Mexico for ten years; and will be Emperor anon. Surely he will not al- 
low his Territories to be seized, and himself set at defiance by this hand- 
ful of bold buccaneers.. 

Mauritius journals are full of most exuberant and well-merited tributes 
to Captain Ludlow ofthe American whaler .Wonmouth, who had with 
great humanity rescued the crew and passengers ofa British vessel bound 
from London to Australia, that was wrecked on the Island of Amsterdam. 
We have no room for the particulars, and can only mention further that 
the Chamber of Commerce of Port Louis voted £130 for the purchase of a 
piece of plate to be presented to Capt. Ludlow, in acknowledgement of his 
generous services. How do the miserable little bickerings, in which wri- 
ters sometimesindulge, sink into insignificance, when one can record such 
an interchange of human sympathies. 











Mr. Bourcicault’s “ Story of the Stage” was delivered at Hope Chapel 
en Tuesday evening, before a crowded assemblage, and with infinite sue- 
cess. There was nothing in its material, to remind one of the theatrical re- 
miniscences, which we have sometimes had cooked-up into entertain- 
ments ; nor was there anything in its construction or delivery that bore 
the least resemblance to the mosaic compositions, or the jerky style. 
adopted by many popular Lecturers, who seem always to be pelting their 
hearers with little spoken pellets. Mr. Bourcicault’s history of the Drama 
has a commencement, and a middle, and an end ; and aided as it was by 
some exquisitely painted scenes, it wasat once a most interesting and in- 
structing lesson. From the worship of Bacchus in Arcadia, to the enact- 
ment of one of Bourcicault’s comedies at Windsor Castle, there was no flag- 
ging ofattention, on the part of those who listened. If we might point to 
one slight drawback, it is that the speaker issometimes betrayed into a 
snappishness of manner, that rather befits a disputant than a discourser. 


Appointments. 


Two new Bishoprics have been created at the Cape of Good Hope, that of 
Graham’s Town, and that of Natal The Revd. J. Armstrong, D.D., has been 
appointed to the former, and the Revd. J. W. Colenso, D.D., to the latter — 
David Mure, Esquire, Advocate, to be Sheriff of the Shire of Perth, in the room 
of James Craufurd, Esquire, H.M. Solicitor-General for Scotland — W. Lonsdale, 
Esq., to be Colonial Treasurer for the Colony of Victoria.—E. Stephens, Esq., to 
be the lative Council of South Australia.—It is semi-officially announced 
that the n has signified her intention to bestow u the Earl of Carlisle 
the Garter vacant by the death of the Duke of Beaufort.—Oapt. Stephen Bart- 
lett Lakeman, late Commander of Lakeman’s Water Kloof , has been 
h 


knighted. 








Avmy. 


Wax-Orrron, Nov. 25.—2d Regt of Life Gds; Lt Hogge to be Capt, bp, v 
the Hon C Maude, who ret; Cor and Sub-Lt Lumley to be Lt, bp v Hogge. 2a 
Drag Gds; Cor Bushman (Ridingmaster) to be Lt, bp. v Howell, who ret. 4th 
Drag Gds; G Muttlebury, Gent, to be Cor, b-p: Cor Webb to be Adjt, v Mullin, 
who resigns the Adjtcy. 2d Drags; Ens Brown, from 66th Ft, to be Cor, pay- 


| i is, pro. lst or Grenadier Regt of Ft Gds—The undermen- 
we doubt that it was both fearless and honest. But we repeat that if Mr motels. v 0 P ro cantthedl Santon intos ins service hg the tne 48 


| commissions, via.: Ens and Lts, Fox, Rumbold, Branding. 5th Ft; Assist- 


Mitchel could take these rejoicing and admiring and eympathizing gentle- 





glad to hear it. 


men oue by one into 4 quiet corner, they would tell him, with few excep-' Surg Whitty, from Staff, to be Aasist-Surg, v Hanley, app to 


13th Ft; L& 
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be Lt, b-p, y Peel; H Hall, 
34th Ft; Lt Peel to be , b-p, v Sitwell, who 
be Ens, b-p, v Hurt. 47th 

Pt; First Lt Lucas, from’ 87th Ft, to be Lt, v Roberts, who ex. 5st Ft; Ens 
H Carteret, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v 

un Rif to be 


ries to be Lt, b-p, v Thelwall ; Vhitbread, t, to be Ens, 
Lt Strange to be Adjt, v Thelwall, pro. 80th Ft; Ens Wolseley to be Lt, w-p, 
M , dec. 87th Ft; Lt Roberts, from 47th Ft, to be Lt, 
ex. Ft; Capt Minnitt, from Rl C Rifle Regt, to be Capt, v Seton, who ex. 
RI C Rifle Regt; Capt Seton, from 95th Ft, to be Capt, v nitt, who ex. 
Hosrrrau Spars --Assioh Berg Hanley, MD, from 5th Ft, to be Assist-Surg 
to Forces, v Whitty, app to 5th 
Memonanpum.—The removal of Lt Applewhaite, from 23d to the 15th Ft, as 
‘wtated in the ‘“‘ Gazette” of the 11th of Nov., 1853, has been cancelled. 
Orrice or Orpnance, Nov. 29.—RI Regt of Artillery; Sec Capt Lampriere 
to be Capt, v Warburton, ret on f-p; First Lt Heyman to be Sec Capt, v Lem- 
dec Lt W Carey to be First Lt, v Heyman. Corps of RI Engineers; Sec 
Drake, with temporary rank, to be Sec Lt, with permanent rank. 
War-Orricz, Dec. 2.—10th Regt of Lt ; Cor Davies, from llth Lt 
, to be Cor, v Gandell, who ex. llth Lt ; Cor Gandell, from 10th 
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Lt , to be Cor, v Davies, who ex. 4th Regt of Ft; J Howley, Gent, to be 
Ens, b-p, v Hon A Anson, app to Rifle Brigade. 13th Ft; —- D’Arcy, MD, 
from Ft, to be v Dowse, who ex. 22d Ft; First Dobyns, from 


Rifle Regt, to be Lt, v Poole, who ret upon h-p, of Ceylon Rifle Re 

s , from 13th Ft, to be Surg, v D’Arcy, who ex. 44th Ft; 

Bas Thoroton, to be t, bp. v Wilson, who ret; A Cobham, Gert, to be Ens, 
; Ca 


bP v Thoroton. 53d pt Walker to be Maj, p, v Lempriere, who ret; 
to be Capt, b-p, v Walter; Ens Clarke to be Lt, b-p, v Breton; J 
Prideaux, Gent, to be Ens, b-p,v Clarke. 54th Ft; W Firth, Gent, to be Assist- 


Surg, v Moorhead, app to Staff. 56th Ft; Lt Pye to be Capt, w-p, v Hanson, 
bog Ens Harford to be Lt, w-p, v Pye; Gent t Campbell, from Ri Mil Coll, 

be Ens, w-p, v Harford; Assist StaffSurg Knox to be Assist-Surg,v Lawson, 
dec. 6lst Ft; Lt Powys to be Capt, b-p, v Huson, who ret; Ens Gordon to be 
Lt, Wa v Powys; Ens Fox, from St. Helena Regt, to be Ens, vy Gordon. 72d 
Ft; M Beresford, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Smith, who ret. Rifle Brigade; Ens 
the Hon A Anson, from 4th Ft, to be Lt, b-p, v Hale, who ex, 

HosrrraL Srarr.—Assist-Surg Moorhead, MD, from 54th Ft, to be Assist- 
Burg to the Forces, vy Knox, app to 56th Ft. 


Bemep-—-Sial Genk. Stavely, C.B., to serve upon the staff of the army at Madras, 
with the rank of Lt-Genl., in succession to Lt.-Genl. Sir R. Armstrong, 
K.C.B., who has resigned the command of the troops in that presidency.—H.M. 
Regt. has been transferred to the Bengal establishment and ordered to pro- 
to Agra.—There is a rumour that H.M. 64th Ft. is to proceed to Peshawur. 


Navy. 


INTMENTS.—Commr. Bunce to the Prince Regent, 90; E. K. Barnard to 
the Racehorse, 16, at Devonport.—Lieuts., H. F. Ingram, H. W. Cor- 
neck, and R. G. Tufnell, to the Boscawen, 70; R. Chambers to the Blenheim, 60; 
H. T. Gommell to the Ajaz,58; R. Bradshaw, from the Medea, to the Juno, 26; 
F. H. Smith to the Medea; L. Barstow to the Racehorse; J. Palmer to the Nep- 
tune.—8 ms, W. Macleod, M.D., to the Buzzard; J. Laird to the Medea; 
C. W. White to the St. Jean d’ Acre, 101; J. F. Charlton, M.D., to the Boscawen, 
70.—Paymasters, Mountsteven to the Boscawen, 70; Cumming to the Racehorse; 
wr eed to the Vixen.—Chaplain, Revd. Arthur Browne to the <Arro- 
gant, 46. 

Tae ComMAND oF THE NortH AMERICAN AND West INprIA Sration.—Rear- 
Adml. Arthur Fanshawe, C.B., superintendent of Portsmouth Dockyard, is se- 
lected by the Admiralty to succeed Vice-Adml. Sir George Seymour, K.C.B. 
We believe, says an English paper, that the ge | appointed Commander-in- 
chief will not wait to sail in his flagship, but will proceed as speedily as he 
conveniently can arrange to the station, as Sir George Seymour has written to 
the Admira‘ty, urging to be immediately relieved. The Boscawen, 70, at pre- 
sent ordinary a, Chatham, will be Rear-Adml. Fanshawe’s flagship ; 
and his nephew, Capt. W. F. Glanville (1846), his flag-captain. The Boscawen 
is of 2,212 tons, and was built at Woolwich from a design by Sir Wm. Symonds, 
when Surveyor of the Navy. She was launched in 1844, and has never been 
employed at sea. 

Portsmouth Dock-Y arp.—Rear-Adml. W. F. Martin, son of the Admiral of 
the Fleet, is a ted to succeed Rear-Adml. Superintendent Fanshawe (his 
uncle), in the Superintendentship of Portsmouth dockyard. This lucky officer 
was recently in commaad of a squadron off Lisbon, before he obtained his flag. 
He was then known as Commodore Martin. 


Greenwich Hosrirau.—Our readers will learn with uliar satisfaction 
that Sir Edward Parry, the veteran voyager of the “arctis Seas, has been ap- 
pointed Deputy-Governor of Greenwich Hospital. 


Tue Sream-stoor ‘ Mepes.”—Those of our readers who are most interested 
already familiar with the disputes and unpleasant occa that took 
on board this vessel, nat omep J to her return home. e decision of the 
Admiralty is thus reported in the London Herald, by a letter from Portsmouth, 
@ated the 17th ult.—* Orders came down from the Admiralty this morning to 
supersede Commr. J. Crawshay Bailey, and with him First Lieut. Robson, Bee. 
Lieut. Bradshaw, Mr. Murray, the chief engineer, and the surgeon—so that the 
innocent have suffered with the guilty. Commr. Bailey finished his career by 
an address to the ship’s company (read from Paper), in which he made a most 
unservicelike attack at his brother officers. e trust, however, that the Ad- 
zr will order the ship to be paid off and re-commissioned ; it would be 
essential to the interests and well-being of the Royal naval service to do so. 
We understand Commander Phillimore is appointed to the Medea, and that the 
present master (Mr. Wise) takes command ( pro tem.) The second lieutenant 
(Mr. Bradshaw) has been appointed to the Juno, now fitting out, and we hope 
soon to hear of the rest of the officers receiving appointments in ships, in which 
they may forget the overbearing conduct of Commr. J. Crawshay Bailey.” 
Promorions.—By the decease of Rear-Adml. Pasco the following promotions 
and changes take place :—To be Rear-Adml. on the reserved half-pay list, Capt. 
Percy Grace, that officer not having served his time as captain.—To be Rear- 
A of the Blue: Capt. Henry Dundas.—The Hon. Montague Stopford, flag 
captain to the Hon. Jocelyn Percy, C.B., commander-in-chief at the Nore, is 
now senior captain on the active list.—Clerks to be Paymasters: F. Donald, H. 
T. Nettleton, A. Jeffreys, and H. Warrington. 


Tue CHANNEL SquapRon.—The Channel squadron, under the orders of Rear- 
Adml. Corry, got under way at Spithead, on the 27th ult., and took their de- 
a. for the westward. 1t comprised the following vessels :— Prince Regent, 

, flag-ship; Duke of Wellington, 131, screw; Arrogant, 46, screw; Amphhion, 
34, screw ; Tribune, 30, screw ; and Cruiser, 14, screw. It is understood that 
they will proceed to Lisbon. 

Tae New Screw Sream-Fiesr or rue Royat Navy.—The following ten- 
ders have been accepted by the Admiralty for supplying the machinery for the 
new men-of-war. For the Orion, 80, engines of 600 horse power, and Pulades, 
50, 360 horse power, Penn and Co.; se, 80, 600 horse power, Curacoa, 50, 
350 horse power, Maudslay and Field ; Harriet, sloop, 100 horse power, Hum- 

hrey and Dyke; Hornet, sloop, 100 horse power, Bolton and Watt; Falcon and 

wn, sloops, 100 horse power each, and Swadlow and Ariel, 60 horse power 
each, by Miller, Ravenhill, and Salkeld.— Plymouth Mail. 

The Spy, 3, brigantine, Lieut. Beresford, has arrived at Spithead from the 
eoast of Africa station. 
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Obituary. 


Donna Maria DA GLORIA, QUEEN OF PorTUGAL.—The Queen, as alre 
mentioned, died at Lisbon on the 15th ult., in childbirth. Her Majesty was =i 
in her 34th year, having been born on the 4th April, 1819. She was the daugh- 
ter of Don Pedro I., Emperor of Brazil (IV in.the series of the Kings of Portu- 
gal). On the abdication of Don Pedro on the 2nd of May, 1826, she succeeded 

the throne under a regency. On the 23rd of September, 1833, she made her 
solemn entry into Lisbon. Her Majesty was twice married ; first by proxy, on 
the Ist December, 1834, and personally on the 26th January, 1835, to Augustus, 
Duke of Leuchtenberg (son of Napoleon's step-son, the famous Eugene Beau- 

, who died on the 28th March of the same ; and, secondly, by proxy 
on the ist January, and in a on the 9th April, 1836, to the present Kine, 
now t, Ferdinand Augustus Francis Antoine, Prince o! Saxe-Coburg 

a, who was born on the 29th October, 1816. Her Majesty leaves seven 
children by the latter, five princes and two princesses. The eldest, Don Pedro, 

L \ Donna Maria was not distinguished for 
any brilliant qualities, but she the quiet unobtrusive Qunanie virtues 
ina degree. <A good , a fond mother, and a kind mistress to her ser- 
vants, she was beloved by all who knew her well ; but the graces by which en- 
thosiastic y is won she did not She was, however, remarka- 


ble for ber nice sense of propriety, and for that she was universally reapeeted 


enry Charles, the 
Duke ; and was born the 5th , 1792. Inearl : 
of Seah > enined the meer Lat ented othe cn aby 
on the staff of the Duke of Wellington towards the close of the Peninsular War, 
it employed that he was taken prisoner by the French army 
Soult, but remained captive only afew months, Up to 
his latest existence, he retained a love for the rofession he had adopted w 
young. Shortly after attaining his majority, Marquis of Worcester became 
a member of the House of Commons, as representative for the borough of Mon 
mouth, for which he sat in several Parliaments, up to 1835, when he was elected 
for West Gloucestershire, in conjunction with the Hon. G. C. Berkeley and Mr. 
R B. Hale. On the 23rd Nov. 1835, on the death of his father, the Marquis suc- 


In the House of Commons, and subsequently in the House of Lords Du 
wat & zealous supporter of Conservative principles He was madea Knight of 
the Garter in As an Baglish sportsman, few noblemen have acquired 
the Duke of ort. He has been immortalized on canvas 
of the “ Royal Hunt,” and the “ Badminton Hunt ;” while, 

perpetuated his character in terms no more eulo- 








gistic than it deserved. In the Duke of Beaufort, music and the drama have 
sustained a severe loss. To the professors of these arts he was ever a warm pa- 
tron, as evidenced by the interest he took in the sons of the lamented Tyrone 
Power ; and the strenuous exertions he used to preserve the falling fortunes of 


Her bay ey near 
The of Beaufort married, first, on the 25th July, 1814, Georgiana Fre- 
derica, second daughter of the Hon. Henry a. F oe died on the llth 
e une, 


- | May, 1821. His Grace wedded, secondly, on 


fady Anne Wel 
only daughter of Charles Culling Smith, wp ey his wife, the Lad Wel- 
y. The Duchess survives him. B r he leaves an only son, Henry 
Charles, now eighth Duke of Beaufort, and six daughters; he leaves also a 
daughter by his first marriage, Georgiana, wife of Sir William Christopher Cod- 
rington, Bart., M.P. The Dake of Beaufort died on the 17th ult., at his seat, 
Badminton House, Gloucestershire, in the — of his Duchess and the 
daughters of his house, His demise is generally and sincerely lamented. Henry 
Charles, his successor (the present Duke) was born the Ist eee, 1824 ; 
and was married, in 1845, to Lady Georgina Curzon, eldest daughter of the Earl 
Howe, by whom he has a youthful family. 

The family of Somerset descends, illegitimately, from the Royal house of 
Plantagenet, John of Gaunt’s eldest son by Cathe Swinford. Sir John Beau- 
fort was legitimised to all intents but that of succession to the Throne, and was 
created Earl of Somerset. His descendant, Henry Beaufor:, Duke of Somerset, 
K.G., beheaded after the battle of Hexham, in 1462, left an illegitimate son, Sir 
Charles Somerset, Knt. Banneret, who married Elizabeth, only daughter and 
heiress of William Herbert, Earl of Huntingdon, Lord Herbert of Ragland, Chep. 
stow, and Gower, and in her right became Lord Herbert. He was subsequently 
created Earl of Worcester in 1513-14. From this nobleman, the fourth in des- 
cent, was Henry, first Marquis of Worcester, the devoted Loyalist in the t 
Civil War, who held out for King Charles his Castle of Ragland with such de- 
termination that it was among the last fortresses, if not the very last, that sur- 
rendered to the “ rebel Commons.” The son of this stout Cavalier, Edward, 
Earl of Glamorgan, afterwards second Marquis of Worcester, was the illustrious 
scientific discoverer. In his work,‘‘ A Cen’ of Inventions,” the power and 
application of the steam-engine are distinctly described. The Dukedom of Beau- 
fort was confefed in 1612, on the eldest son of this eminent man, Henry, third 
Marquis of Worcester, and descended regularly to the nobleman whose death we 
record, and who was seventh in a direct line from the scientific Marquis. 


Tue Princess Esternazy.—Her Highness, who was eldest daughter of the 
Ear! and Countess of ayo was born on the 12th of August, 1822, and married 
the 8th Feb., 1842, his Highness Prince Nicholas Esterhazy, only son of his ex- 
cellency Prince Paul Esterhazy, many years ambassador from Austria, at the 
Court of St. James ; by whom she leaves issne a youthful family. 


GENERAL Six THomas Braprorp, G.C.B., G.C.H.—We have to record the 
death of the above general officer, who expired at his residence in Eaton-square, 
at the advanced age of 76. The deceased entered the army as ensign on the 
20th October, 1793. Sir Thomas had received a cross and one clasp for Corun- 
na, Salamanca, Vittoria, San Sebastian, and Nive. The deceased was made a 
general on the 23rd November, 1841, and colonel of the 4th (The King’s Own) 
regiment of foot on the 7th February, 1846, which post he held at his death. 


Mr. WILLIAM GARDINER.—The ee ~ 5 mention the death, at Leices- 
ter, of the venerable author of the ‘“‘ Music of Nature,” and other works. The 
Gateshead Observer says, ‘‘ He had made an en ment, at the time of his 
death, to read a paper before the local Literary and Philosophical Society. Mr. 
Gardiner, some years ago, was in the habit of periodically visiting Newcastle as 
a commercial traveller on his own account, and the last time we saw him he 
told us that he used to supply stockings to Mr. Bragg at 5s. 6d. per pair. 
He abounded in information and anecdote, and was an excellent table compan- 
ion. He died at the advanced age of eighty-three years. Often, in his youth, 
he carried his a. Daniel Lambert, on his back. He showed the “ lions” 
of Leicester to John Howard. When singing at a local glee club, Egalité, father 
of Louis Philippe, dropped in to listen. He heard Warren Hastings begin his 
defence in Westminster Hall. Of a vivacious temperament he cried ‘‘ Bravo !” 
to Fox from the gallery of the Commons; and only escaped Newgate or the 
Tower by the intercession of the Prince of Wales. He was in Paris during the 
Peace of Amiens; saw the guillotine ; was introduced by Marshal Mortier to 
Soult and Menou ; saw Bonaparte surrounded by his Mamelukes ; received ci- 
vilities from Fouché ; and was hurried out of France for too freely hinting that 
Napoleon would aim at a throne. He was intimate with Moore ; received dis- 
tinguished honours at the inauguration of Beethoven’s statue; was reviewed 
by Kit North in “ Blackwood ;” slept in his boyhood with a distinguished au- 
thoress ; and now sleeps with his father, whose musical genius he inherited, 
and who died in green ycuth at 90. 


Sm Tuomas Jonn CLaverinG, Bart.—This gentleman, the representative 
of one of the oldest baronets in the north of England, died at Clifton, in his 82nd 
year. He was high sheriff of Northumberland in 1817. 


Dororay Leste, Countess or Newsurcu.—This lady died recently, at her 
seat, Hassop, in the county of Derby. By her death the direct succession to the 
estates of the family passes away, and the title (which was in the female as well 
as the male line) becomes extinct. There are still two Countess Dowagers of 
Newburgh living: Anne, the widow of Anthony James Radcliffe, fifth Earl of 
Newburgh, who has nearly attained the age of 81, and Margaret, a daughter of 
the late Marquis of Ailsa, the widow of Thomas, seventh son of Earl of New- 
burgh, of the Eyre family. 

CarTain Gregory, Roya. Enaingers.—Capt. W. Gregory, who was for the 
last ten years almost entirely helpless, owing to the infirmities contracted 
during his military services in the colonies, died on the 25th ult at Woolwich. 
He was appointed a lieutenant in the corps of Royal Engineers in 1813, and at- 
tained the rank of captain in 1831. He served six years in Canada, where was 
frost bitten, and lost part of his toes. He also served in Barbadoes from 1826 to 
1831, and while on the p e to that station, in the command of the 3d com 
pany of Royal Sappers and Miners, in the Shipley transport ship, he was wreck- 
ed on April 19, 1826, on the Cobblers Rocks, near Kitridge-head. On that oc- 
casion he was the last person on board, and had the gratification of witnessing 
every man, woman, and child safely carried to the rocks, which was effected 
through his cool and judicious arrangements, and in a few minutes after he 
quitted the vessel she became a total wreck. He went to Ceylon in 1834, where 
he remained nearly nine years. On his return to England his robust frame 
gave way to the effect of the climates in which he had served, and he has ever 
since been unable to leave his room without assistance. During his military 
services he had been factively onmares in superintending several important 
works, both at home and abroad. The deceased was a brother of the late Hon. 
John Gregory, who died a few months ago, while Governor of the Bahamas. 


At Southsea, David Cowan, Surgeon,R.N. The deceased was for many = 
surgeon to the household of his Tate Majesty King William IV., when Duke 
of Clarence.—At Torquay, W.M. De Butts, late Captain in the 88th (Con- 
nanght Rangers) Regt., son of General Sir Augustus De Butts, K.C.H.—In 
London, General Sir Augustus De Butts, K.C.H., Royal Engineers, aged 84.— 
A late number of the Times contains the following: ‘ On the 12th inst., at 
Bewdley, Mr. James Lankester, aged 73, servant, friend and companion of W. 
A. Roberts, Esq.—At his seat, Thorparch-hall, Yorkshire, Randall Hatfeild, 
Esq., formerly in the Scots Fusilier Guards.—At Patshull, Staffordshire, the 
Right Hon. William, Earl of Dartmouth, in his 69th year—At Devonport, Mr. 
H. K. Bamber, Purser, R.N.—Major-General James Campbell, K.H.—The Right 
Hon. the Dowager Lady Arundell, relict of the late Lord Arundell, of War- 
dour Castle, Wiltshire—At Clifton, Lt. Col. J. C. Smith—At Cheltenham, 
Lancelot Dent, Esq., an eminent merchant in the trade with China. 





Orama. 


WALLACK’s.—Never was there a fuller or a more attentive audience, than the 
one which thronged this theatre on Monday evening, ready to be pleased with 
the new Comedy, “ The Game of Life,” prepared for them by Mr. John 
Brougham, the well-known actor and author. Rarely is a new piece so well 
put upon a stage, or so carefully interpreted by a company. 

The plot may be briefly described. 4. Smiler (Dyott) is a merchant, on the 
verge of failure, though entertaining in luxurious style, wherein he is aided by 
Mrs. Smiler (Mrs. Cramer), whose lax principles accord with his own. In 
their pecuniary troubles, the couple rely mainly upon their expectations from 
Adam Greenleaf (Blake), a rich elderly uncle. But the play opens with the 
announcement that this uncle has suddenly taken to himself a young country 
wife, Rose (Mrs. Conway) ; and the consequent efforts of the Smilers to breed 
dissension between the newly-married pair furnish the serious incidents. The 
process adopted is not entirely unknown upon the stage. A youthful lover, one 
Rupert Wolfe (Lester), and a bundle of letters, do the business. Rose had, 
very foolishly, concealed this early attachment from her husband’s knowledge ; 
Mrs. Smiler worms the secret out of her ; Mr. Smiler works it to his own advan- 
tage ; Rupert, who by the way is a debauched melodramatic vagabond, returns 
home from Australia, just in time to cap the climax of suspicion ; in the fourth 
act, poor Greenleaf is convinced that Rose, before she married him, had not 
been exactly what she ought to have been; but in the end, of course, every- 
thing is cleared up and everybody is righted. Repenting Rupert acknowledges 
that he had borne false witness ; Smiler is drummed out to the tune of “ The 
Rogves’ March ;” the supernumeraries and the accessories are all grouped in 
the customary and satisfactory tableaux ; and so the Game of Life is over. —But 
the subordinate characters occupy much time and space, if they do not mate- 
rially further the plot, and must not therefore be slurred over. They consist of 
Mr. Chatterton Drake (Brougham) and Mr. Myer Shadow (Walcot), a brace 
of meddling scandal-mongers, who create as much mischief as they possibly 
can, whilst The Widow Joybell (Mrs. Brougham) endeavours to check or out- 
manoouvre them, begging everybody to be contented and happy, with an unc- 
tuousness pleasant to look upon. Add to these, Lyttel Windham, Esq. (Mr. 
Stephens), a fast young gent—Miss Matilda Smiler (Miss Fanny Dean) his 
lady-love of sixteen, who tumbles straight from bread-and-butter into matri- 
mony—and Grim (Rae) the croaking partner in Smiler’s firm—and we believe 
the personages are all before the reader. 

Why this Comedy dates from London, it is hard to say, Ip all respects it 


might as well be located in New York ; and in two particulars, it violates pro- 
priety, by not being so. In the first place, English boys and girls, as distin- 
guished from young men and women, don’t rush into wedlock ; here, they do— 
the more’s the pity. In the second place, Mr. Brougham’s own part is capitally 
made up, a8 a quiz upon a quack Doctor of this city, known by sight to every 
lounger in Broadway.—But these are trifles, although, curiously enough, they 
constitute the freshest points made, and with one marked exception, are the 
most telling upon the spectators. Indeed, the uproarious laughter that greeted 
Mr. Chatterion Drake, on his first entrance, showed that in copying a living 
model he had decidedly made a hit. And if it be ever allowable to go amongst 
living contemporaries in search of types, it is so, when the individual in ques- 
tion very evidently courts notoriety.—But let that pass. The Comedy is smartly 
written, and constructed with a practical eye to stage effects. In its arrange- 
ments, the author has followed the French method of limiting each act toa 
single scene, whereby an infinite amount of trouble is saved to the Manager. 
What more we may have to say of it may be gathered from a rapid glance at 
the principal performers, whom we will take in the order of the printed bills. 

First, therefore, of Mr. Blake. His part fitted him, and he fitted it, w a 
charm. He was in all respects the genial, good-humoured, gay-hearted, unsus- 
picious old gentleman, with whom you laugh because you really can’t help it, 
and for whom you feel a sensation of pity, when wily intriguers have ruffled his 
happiness. The full flow of his feelings, whether mirthful or sad, was faithfally 
and artistically exhibited ; and it was no fault of his, if the author chose to con- 
vince us that Sheridan had no title to monopolise the screen for his ‘‘ School for 
Scandal,” by putting Mr. Blake behind one, and thereby leaving us to imagine 
how the actor would have portrayed that transition state, wherein lies the deli- 
cate difficulty of his art,—-wherein the greatest triumphs may be achieved.— 
Mr. Lester, the scampish and unsuccessful gold-digger, has but little to do, save 
to throw a strong flavour of melodrama into the piece during the fourth and 
fifth acts. But he does this with such a dash and with so much cleverness, that 
we can scarcely gradge the interruption. Some of his scenes were the best that 
we have seen him attempt in this line. His make-up was unexceptionably re- 
pulsive.—The ubiquitous Drake was here, there, and every where, sneering, 
laughing, mischief-making, and lampooning, as Mr. Brougham on the boards 
knows very well how to do. His by-play was decidedly good, and not over- 
done.—Mr. Dyott, always ready in the text of his part, was scarcely up to the 
capabilities and requirements of it. He struck us as wanting in the affectation of 
style, which might be supposed to characterise the improvident and reckless 
man of business, and as somewhat tame subsequently, when his position be- 
came seriously compromised.—Mr. Walcot’s part is too slight for his abilities — 
Mr. Rea fulfilled his grim duty extremely well—And now we are puzzled 
whether to class the Mr. Lyttel Windham with the masculine or feminine gen- 
der. Let us compromise, by saying that the effeminate young coxcomb found a 
fair representative in Mrs. Stephens, who dallied very acceptably with the pert 
nonchalance set down for her.—For the ladies proper, we can only say that they 
excellently well aided the piece, although our readers scarcely require to be 
told that in such a cast as this, the lords show off to more advantage. Bat 
we must especially notice the very youthfui débutante, Miss Fanny Dean, who 
made her first appearance here, and her first, it is said, on any public stage. A 
more successful début is seldom seen ; and indeed, as has been well hinted by 
one of our daily critics, the audience seemed almost to resent her d-plomb and 
entire self-possession, since they were thereby deprived of any opportunity for 
charitable allowances on behalf of her youthfulness and inexperience. As the 
girl in whom fashionable education has not glossed over natural petulance, or 
eradicated nursery tastes, she might have sat for a picture. The genuine satire, 
and the only real satire that we discovered throughout the evening, was to be 
found in the hints that there is a society in existence, where such chits as her- 
self and her boy-husband have a ludicrously prominent place. 

We have already remarked upon the close attention of the numerous audience, 
and have observed that the vagaries of the young couple just mentioned, and 
the “take-off” of a notable living personage, were, with one exception, the 
telling hits. That exception has a bearing upon this Game of Life, as a whole, 
and we will bestow two or three words upon it. In the third act, then, if we 
remember rightly, Mr. Smiler, having gained possession of one of poor Rose’s 
letters to her ci-devant lover, lays it before honest Adam Greenleaf, after a flou- 

of preparation and with a certainty of grave consequences, both wrought in 

rue comic vein. But the jolly old fellow, in t!~ - mplicity of his mind and 
in bis common-sense separation of the past from tue present, was just then, and 
so far, more than a match for the wiles and intrigues of the set about him. He 
leoked-upon Rose’s juvenile romance as a matter of course ; and down tumbled 
the elaborate fabric of the plotters against his peace. Now, at the instant when 
this became palpable, there came from the spectators, chiming in with th old 
gentleman’s laugh, the very heartiest cheer of the evening; and in it we..ad 
that the author, in that scene, had mainly made his mark. He had touched at 
once a double chord. He had combined the ludicrous and the sentimental in 
that happy mixture, which it would take us a column to explain, but which 
seems to us to be the crowning point of Comedy. All! that followed, screens, 
and proofs, and crime, and repentance, all seemed comparatively tame. As 
we went away, we could not help wishing that the author had concentrated his 
strength on this idea, and had elaborated the quiet baffling of roguery by the 
innate force of good-humour and good sense. He might then have dispensed 
with old stage contrivances for prolonging a needless uncertainty: we think he 
would have sent his hearers away better satisfied with the literary merits of this 
new and original Comedy. Originality, which mainly consists in a dexterous 
concoction of old ingredients, is not of a very high order. 


In briefly alluding, last week, to Miss Keene’s secession from this establish - 
ment, we applied the term ‘ ungenerous” to the Stage manager, who announced 
that young lady’s absence, on Friday, the 2nd., inst. Having received an ex- 
planation of the circumstances, we take this method of recalling the term. 

At the Broapway, Mr. Collins has been running through his round of Irish 
characters, on which it can scarcely be expected that we should enlarge.—At 
Burron’s, “ The Comedy of Errors” has been put upon the stage. It will pro- 
bably call for notice hereafter. 


jAusic. 


A Brier Gossiv.—Our readers, we are aware, naturally look to this column 
for musical news and criticism, bat we are forced to confess this week that we 
can furnish them neither the one nor the other, without going again over ground 
we have frequently gone over before. Jullien has continued his Concerts, but 
we are sorry to state, not with the same success as heretofore. The audiences 
have been more select than numerous. We “ assisted” at the Concert of Thurs- 
day evening last. It was announced as the “‘ Grand Irish Night,” and several 
novelties of Irish origin were produced. Prominent among these was the Over- 
ture to “ Maritana” by W. V. Wallace, We had never before heard this Over- 
ture well performed, or by a full Orchestra, and it was to us at least, a most at- 
tractive novelty. It is rich in melody, and is artistic in construction, as all 
Wallace’s works are. It was exceedingly well rendered. The solo Clarionet 
passages in the Serenade were given with a sweetness of expression which 
Wuille alone is capable of imparting. The Fugue which follows the Serenade, 
and the effects produced subsequently by the Ophicleide, also merited the warm 
applause they received. We were disappointed however in the encore; instead 
of hearing the entire Overture again, which the audience certainly desired, M. 
Jullien only repeated the Fugue. Another composition of Wallace’s, a Roman- 
za for Cornet-a-Piston, written expressly for Herr Koenig, is a most charming 
composition, and was exquisitely played. Besides the two pieces named, there 
was no novelty at this Concert worthy of especial mention. Mlle. Anna Zerr 
cannot impart soul or sentiment to such songs as “‘ The Last Rose of Summer sid 
or the “ Minstrel Boy ;” and the “ Hibernian Quadrilles” are of precisely the 
same construction as M. Jullien’s other National Quadrilles, 

At the Opera we have had the “ Profeta” twice more during the week. On 
Tuesday, Salvi’s benefit took place, when Auber’s ‘‘ Masaniello” was presented 
for the last time. The season has now come to a close, after 37 performances of 
Opera.—On Monday evening Mr. Maretzek takes his Benefit. The advertise- 
ment is worthy of notice. 

Apropos of Jullien ! We had almost forgotten to inform our readers, that the 
Concert of this evening is for the Benefit of one of the noblestof our charitable 
institations, the New York Fire Department Fund. Surely a mere hint at this 
fact, ought to be sufficient, and we trust is, to secure the attendance of thou- 








sands of our citizens. 














New Books. 

Ur rue River. By F. W. Shelton. New York. Seribner.—Books 
such as this are pretty sure of being well received, at all times and in all 
places. Wherever men love nature—and in what ferra incognita do 
they not, either in real or in fictitious life?—they love to read her praises, 
and are grateful to those who spread them abroad, either in verse or 
prose. Hence the fame of all the rural poets, from Theocritus and Virgil, 
to Bloomfield and Clare, and the popularity of many a prose writer of 
only ordinary calibre. 

It is more to the sweetness and trathfulness of his descriptions than to 
any originality or depth of thought, that Washington Irving owes his re- 
putation, wide as it is, and charming as are many of his essays. And so 
with Miss Mitford’s “ Our Village,” and White's “ Natural History of Sel- 
borne”—it would be difficult to find two books of the kind, less preten- 
tious and more successful. Is there something in nature which compels 
those, who write of her, to use a genial and sympathetic pen ?—Be that as 
it may, Mr. Shelton stands in no need of such compulsion, for all that he 
has hitherto published bears the mark of genius. Not genius of the high- 
est order perbaps ; but of that sweet human kind, which underlies all the 
whimsical characters, and breathes along the pages of Charles Lamb. 
And in these “ Up the River” letters, originally published in The Knicker- 
bocker, there is no falling off from earlier promise, but an evident growth 
of strength and ease, a broad and at the same time delicate knowledge of 
his great source of inspiration, and a keen sense at once of the poetic and 
the ludicrous. The pleasures and mishaps of a country life, (“ Sweet 
country life,” as Herrick sings,) have rarely been more beautifully or 
more wittily described. Sentiment and humour alternate, and harmonize 
delightfully. 

In all there are sixteen letters, extending over more than a year of rural 
experiences, daguerreotyping the phenomena of the seasons and the every 
day occupations of the author, during that period. The style is clear and 
fine ; seemingly careless, but really elaborated with the nicest art—a 
model of simplicity. May many a reader take refuge with Mr. Shelton, 
from the sweat and turmoil of busy occupation. 

Tue BLoop Stone. By Donald MacLeod. Ibid.--The conception of 
this slight story is better on the whole than the execution. Not indeed 
that the execution is not in many respects excellent, but that it lacks the 
intensity and tragic force which the plot demands. When the mental suf- 
ferings of the hero should affect the reader—and really do affect him, if he 
lays down the book and gives himself up to them—-the author diffuses 
himself in description, and misses his end, by putting what Mr. Snagsby 
would call “ too fine a point upon it.”—The first half of the volume, wherein 
Paul Calvert autobiographically recalls his childhood, is charmingly writ- 
ten, abounding in touches of pathos, with here and there gleams of drollery 
and hamour. The remainder seems an afterthought, added perhaps be- 
cause Mr. MacLeod was a little doubtful of the success of his beautiful, 
though rather personal, reminiscences. To the end of a pleasant retrospect 
he has thus joined the beginning of a forcible story, neither being improved 
by this juxtaposition.—Treated indeed as it should be, so serious a tale as 
“ The Bloodstone” is somewhat beyond Mr. MacLeod’s powers. Haw- 
thorne would have worked it up finely, it is so much in his peculiar vein ; 
and some of the French and German novelists might have made it effec- 
tive, though perhaps a little repulsive. The merit of the book lies in its 
picturesque descriptions of scenery, and the fidelity with which it enters 
into the sunny side of early life. 

Tae Canavan Journat. Toronto. H. Scobdie.—It is gratifying to 
find that the intellectual progress of Upper Canada keeps pace with the 
rapid increase of its material prosperity. In proof of this fact, we have 
here before us two numbers of the above-named monthly publication, 
which, as its title imports, is “ A Repertory of Industry, Science, and Art ; 
and a Record of the Proceedings of the Canadian Institute.” From the 
interesting matter with which the pages before us abound, we cull an ex- 
tract from the Report of T. C. Keefer, Esq., C. E., on the subject of bridg. 
ing the St. Lawrence at Montreal, for railway purposes. Those of our 
readers, to whom the subject is familiar, will not grudge the space occu- 
pied, in consideration of the intrinsic value of what is here set down. 


The site selected for completing the connection between the eastern and wes- 
tern sections of the Canada Grand Trunk Railway by a bridge at Montreal is 
upon the “‘ ledges of rock composed of the trap lying in floors,” described by 

r. Logan as extending from Point St. Charles diagonally and downward 
across the general course of the stream to Moffatt’s Island and the eastern shore 
at St. Lambert. ue . 

The governing point of the location is the narrow channel, (the only naviga- 
ble dne,) abreast of Moffatt’s Island, which is here only one hundred yards wide 
between the lines of ten feet at low water. 

The distance of this single navigable channel from the Island of Montreal, 
measured on the proposed line of the bridge, is 5200 feet, and from the southern 
main 4800 feet. The height of the banks on either shore is about thirty feet. 
By elevating the centre arch of the bridge (which spans the navigable channel) 
100 feet over summer level of water, and by embanking about ten feet on the 
natural level at each shore, the gradient to be overcome is sixty-three feet, and 
as the distance in both cases is nearly a mile, it is one common on railways. 
On account of this gradient, it is important that the bridge should be straight ; 
and starting from the governing point—the navigable channel alluded to—a 
straight line which will avoid deep water, the canal, and buildings of the city, 
must cross the river somewhat diagonally and strike Point St. Charles. This 
line, although oblique with reference to general trend of the shores, is in reality 
at right angles to the channel. The bridge location follows the shoal water and 
the line of the “trap floor’ through which the river has cut a poe at the 
navigable channel (as usual at right angle=)—the course of which is across the 
general direction of the stream, and strikes toward the quays at Montreal. 

Considering the ‘“‘channel’’ as that portion of the stream having a greater 
depth than nine feet at extreme low water, the width of it on the bridge line as 
stated is about 360 feet, or about 300 feet between the lines of ten feet water. 
If the centre span be executed in wood, the piers would encroach upon the 
* channel” as above defined. It would be better to have the centre span upon 
any location 400 feet wide, which will involve a tubular beam of iron, at an ad- 
ditional — of about £43,000. This additional expenditure I would recom- 
mend, as this arch will be exposed to the chimneys of passing steamers ; more- 
over, by making it of iron it cuts off the communication in the event of fire— 
exposing only half the structure. 

hile the selection of the site has been governed by the accidental conditions 
of the river, it possesses a variety of advantages, which under such circum-. 
stances could hardly have been anticipated. 

Ist. The location is on the most direct line of connection for the Grand Trunk 
Railway. This road, without reference to the bridge, would on approaching 
the city cross the canal at the only convenient point (which is near Gregory's 
and above all the basins) and proceeded down to Point St. Charles for its freight 
terminus and for a connection with the harbour independent of the canal. The 
bridge line is a continuation of the main track coming down to Point St. 





Charles. 

2nd. The line in the river runs upon a rock bottom and in more shallow 
water than can be found upon any other direct line crossing the St. Lawrence. 
It is a remarkable fact that the shoalest water to be found in the St. Lawrence 
— Lake Ontario is on the (ast rapid—the Sault Normand opposite Mon- 


The width of the river and consequent length of the bridge is not only coun- 
teracted by this shoal water (fully half of the whole distance being less than 
five feet deep,) but this width involves little disadvantage, because the distance 
between the only navigable channel and the shores admits of a gradient, which 
passing over the limits a pg for the ae yet descends at once so as 
to strike the business level at both of these shores. 

3rd. The ice seldom lodges above the line of the bridge, although it ry 

‘ does to a greater or less degree immediately below it. Nuns’ Island gives a di- 
rection to the current, which throws the ice against Moffatt’s Island, where it 
iles with great force. The shoal, which is suspended from the lower end of 
uns’ Island to the centre channel will act as a breakwater to the western half 
of the bridge against the effect of “‘ bergs” of ice. The average depth of water 
on this shoal not exceeding seven feet, detached ice-breakers can be constructed 
upon it at a moderate cost, which will break the momentum of large descending 
fields,—while accumulations of ice having too great a draught of water to pass 
under the arches will be “‘ picked up” by this shoal before reaching the piers of 
the bridge. On the eastern half of the bridge, the greater portion of the work 
will derive much protection against the effects of the descending ice, by the 
works of the ng x or and St. Lawrence Railway, and by the natural breast- 
work of Moffatt’s Island. : 

4th. The site, while it possesses all the advan of aline in the rapids 
where there is but one navigable channel, not only has that channel narrower 
than any available one in the rapids above, but the rapid is so moderate as not 
to offer any great impediment to the work of erection, and construction, and for 
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ice. 

5th. Terminating at Point Charles in immediate contiguity with the canal ba- 
sins, the water level of which aided if necessary by an additional supply from 
the head of the Lachine rapids can be conducted over hundreds of acres both on 
land and in the river,—the bridge will lead all the railroads from the southern 
shore to the only point where they can be placed in immediate connection with 
the navigation and receive supplies ‘‘ ex-warehouse,” or direct from inland or 
sea craft for distribution to every part of New England or the Lower Provinces. 
In connection with this subject I have projected a scheme of docks around Point 
St. Charles, which shows the capabilities of the place in point of extent to be at 
least equal to that of Liverpool, Glasgow, or London, and which may be taken 
up in sections and extended as required for the vst ee | wants of commerce. 

The importance of this point, its fitness for a general railway terminus in con- 
nection with the sea and inland navigation, is explained at large in the appen- 
dix in an extract from my unpublished Report on the Montreal and Kingston 
Railway, and also an extract from a lecture before the Mechanics’ Institute of 
this city. 

It will be at once seen on reference to a map, that the whole of the channel be- 
tween Nuns’ and Montreal Islands may be filled with water and made available 
for the navigation. Also by obtaining (upon top of the embankment) perma- 
nent access to Nuns’ Island, the outer coast of that island presents an extensive 
frontage and deep water where barges and lake and river craft not drawing over 
nine feet water may load for ports below. 

It is only by an artiticial harbour accommodation like this that Montreal can 
ever hope to share with Quebec any portion of the ome trade in deals. Bright 
deals brought by railway to Point St. Charles and Nuns’ Island, could afford 
this transportation on account of the higher price these command over those 
which have been floated. This trade by attracting a larger marine to this port 
could not fail to give an important impulse to our commerce. 

Lastly. The excellence of this site ,- oes only a single navigable chan- 
nel which is trampet-mouthed and therefore affords safe and easy access to the 
passage of the bridge,—is strikingly shown in the features of practicability, of 
<a arrangement, and the minimum of gradient which are here attain- 
able. 





LITERARY ITEMS. 


Lonpon Works IN Preparation.—The prospects of the literary season 
are, at least, varied. If the oaks and cedars of the literary landscape are 
not inclined to put forth leaves in the profusion common to them at this 
period of the year, there is a considerable luxuriance of undergrowths,—a 
promise, in many quarters, of literary production such as may, perhaps, 
supply and satisfy the demands of an ever-increasing love for light and 
solid intellectual fare. Mr. Macaulay’s new volumes are the subject of 
some gossip in literary circles, and hints are thrown about which point to 
a change of venue in the future: these ramours, we have reason to be- 
lieve, have no foundation in fact. Sir E. B. Lytton seems to be busy with 
the profitable task of reprinting his earlier works—having’ made an ar- 
rangement, says report, with the Messrs. Routledge & Co. to that end. 
The terms, as stated to us, are—that Messrs. Routledge shall have the 
right to reprint the works of the novelist for ten years in cheap editions 
or otherwise, on payment to him of £20,000.—Mr. Hallam is silent—Mr. 
Landor has gathered in his last fruit—Mr. Ruskin has begun to utter his 
eloquence in the lecture-room—Mr. Charles Dickens is in ltaly—Mr. Dou- 
glas Jerrold has turned his hand to politics—-and Mr. Thackeray is strug- 
gling in those shallows of introductery matter which have so often 
threatened the success of his best tales. From these sources the surplus 
of new books are, therefore, likely to run short :—leaving the greater 
space and clearer field for those who are ready with their ventures. 

Beginning our survey with Albemarle Street, we have to note that Mr. 
Murray’s prolific press is preparing, for our December reading. Mr. 
Mansfield Parkyns’s long-announced work on “ Life in Abyssinia,””—Dr. 
Waagen’s “ Treasures of Art in Great Britain,’’—Dr. Milman’s “ Histor 
of Latin Christianity,”—-Dr. Hooker’s ‘‘ Himalayan Journals,’’—Sir R. I. 
Marchison’s “ Siluria,’”"—the fourth and concluding volume of Signor 
Farini’s “ History of Rome,’’--Col. St. John Fancourt’s “ Early History of 
Yucatan,”’—a work by Mr. Charles Knight, with the attractive title of 
“Once upon a Time,’’—and a new library edition of the works of Oliver 
Goldsmith, to be edited by Mr. Peter Cunningham. The last-named 
writer is also, we believe, preparing a new edition of Jonnson’s “ Lives of 
the Poets,” with notes, corrections, and additions. Stepping from Albe- 
marle Street to fe Messrs. Chapman & Hall are preparing a col- 
lected edition of Mr. R. Montgomery’s works in one volume,--Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon’s “ Scenes from the Domestic History of the Revolution,”’— 
a new translation of ‘“‘ The Divine Comedy,” by Mr. Pollock,--a work by 
the late Henry Southern on “ Sir Philip Sydney and the Arcadia,” and a 
volume of “ French Experiences,” by Mr. Bayle St. John.—Among other 
works which are about to issue from the press of Mr. Bentley, are :—three 
volumes of “ The Private Correspondence of Rajah Brooke,’’—a work on 
* Anatolia,” by the Author of * Frontier Lands,’—-Madame de Bury’s 
“Memoirs of tbe Princess Palatine,”—and Mr. Lloyd’s “ Scandinavian 
Adventures during a Residence of Twenty Years.”—-Messrs. Longman an- 
nounce as speedily forthcoming :--Mr. Macaulay’s edition of his own 
* Speeches,”—two new volumes of the Moore “ Journal and Memoirs,”’— 
and a second volume of Lord Holland’s “ Memoirs of the Whig Party.” 

These are only part of the new works in preparation,-—but, imperfect 
as is the list, it serves to prove a considerable amount of literary activity 
in various directions, and that the devourers of “all sorts and conditions 
of” books have a banquet before them of which the abundance and variety 
may agreeably atone to the literary appetite for the absence of certain 
well-established dishes.—Atheneum, Nov. 26. 


ANOTHER PENSION GRANTED.—We detailed last week, it will be remem- 
bered, the expenditure of pes of the present £1200 voted by Parliament 
from year to year in aid of persons (or their widows or children) who have 
rendered distinguished services to the country. We have now to adda 
further grant from the balance in hand, of £50, “to Mary Wilson, or 
Train, widow of the late Joseph Train, and unto Rosina Train, daughter 
of the aforesaid Joseph Train, or the survivor of them, in consideration of 
his personal services to literature, and the valuable aid derived by the 
late Sir Walter Scott from Mr. Train’s antiquarian and literary researches, 
prosecuted under Sir Walter’s directions.’’ No Englishman, who has de- 
rived even one hour’s delight from the “ Waverley Novels,” will grudge 
this pension to the widow and daughter of Joseph Train. Scott, perhaps, 
over-rated the assistance he received from the inquiring, anxious, diligent, 
“ Joseph ;” his kindheartedness made him do that ; but Train’s services 
unquestionably lightened the labours of the great novelist; and the 
pension is one which Lord Aberdeen was in every respect wise in recom- 
mending to her Majesty. — 


Tue BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND InstITUTE FOR SCIENCE AND ARrT.—A 
meeting, attended by above 4,000 persons, was held at Birmingham, on 
the 17th ult., to record a popular conviction that an Institute should be 
established in that town for promoting industrial education in the Mid- 
land Counties. Its great numbers alone gave to this meeting a remarka- 
ble significance ; but the best feature of it was, the zeal and cordiality 
with which men, usually most discordant in their opinions, united in the 
conviction of its importance and in willingness to act together in its inter- 
est. The meeting may rank, probably, as the first great public meeting in 
favour of purely secular instruction. On the platform were assembled the 
representatives of all kinds of religious belief—High Church, Low Church, 
No Church—the ecclesiastical managers of Church institutions in Birming- 
ham--the laymen who conduct denominational establishments. The Re- 
verend Chancellor Law, the Archdeacon of Coventry, the Reverend Prin- 
cipal of King Edward’s School, the Hon. and Rev. Mr. Yorke, agreed with 
the Martineaus and Sturges that no religious differences should be suffered 
to impede their joint action for this object. All concurred that, a ne 
teaching, according to each one’s conscience, having been provided for in 
the primary schools, the proposed secondary schools should be conducted 
free of it, so that the teacher of natural history or chemistry, or perspec- 
tive might give his lessons to the Churchman, the Roman Catholic, and 
the Unitarian side by side in the same lecture-room of the new Institute. 

Another point to be observed is, that the townspeople at this meeting 
affirmed the wisdom of the Co tion in contributing a site for the In- 
stitute worth £10,000, to be paid for by themselves as rate-payers.—The 
funds for the building itself are being obtained by donations and subscrip- 
tions, and between £7,000 and £8,000 has been already secured,—a sum 
wholly insufficient, we should say, if the proposals for museum specimens, 
libraries, lecture-rooms, &c., are to be carried out in their integrity. 


Eneuisu anp Scorrish Poetry : Piatw Speaktne.—The English have so 
signally failed in the lyric that you can almost count on the fingers of one 
hand all the songs in the English language that are worthy of the name, at 
least, all those written by Englishmen. The English poets, whose strong- 
hold has ever been the drama, where truly they have outshone allrivalry, 
have the dramatic rage so strong that they dramatise the lyric, singing in 
every character but their own. Or perhaps I should say the very reverse ; 
that it is not because of their excellence in the drama that they are weak 
in the lyric ; but because they dread the open-heartedness of a lyric that 
they take refuge in the drama: not willing to sing in their own charac- 


ters, they will sing for any and everybody else. However this be, it is 


plain enough that the English lyric is dramatic, that there lies its weak- 
ness, and that this weakness is fatal. There are drinking-songs by tee-to- 
tallers who trespass in ginger-beer ; love-songs by men to whom love is a 





ae months in the year is frozen over and accessible at every point upon strong | jest 


; home-songs by bachelo:s who live at their clabs; work-sop the 
veriest idlers ; i nting-songs by those whose noblest game have lar 
and mice, sucn small deer ; war-songs by gentle ladies ; sea-songs 
landsmen who get sick in crossing a river ; matin-songs by slug, who 
never saw the sun rise; vespers by good fellows to whom evening is the 
beginning of the day ; mad-songs by men who are never ina passion; and 
sacred-son men who are never in a church. 

Scottish iy , on the other hand, express the genuine sentiments of the 
individual ager 5 and hence their supericrity. The Scottish poets have 
not been to commit themselves by a show of feeling ; the English 

oets have. Ever of such a public virtue as patriotism the Englishman 

often very slow to make confession ; and yet no one is prouder of his 
fatherland. After the manner of Balaam the son of Beor, he gives a bless- 
ing to nations that he cordially hates; and his love for England gushes 
forth in words of reviling, if not in some dreadful malison. “England! 
with all thy faults, I love thee still,” says Cowper ; and then he goes on 
to enumerate her faults, without mentioning a single excellence, on y hint- 
ing at English mind and manners ; s¢il/, he says, as though it were a hard 
job, he will manage to love his country. How truly English! and how 
different from the “ Rule Britannia,” of Thomsor ; from the “ Ye Mari- 
ners,” of Campbell ; from Scott’s burst of enthusiasm when 
the “ Land of brown heath and shaggy wood ;” from Beattie, even from 
Byron, at least when he sings of Scotland, and above all from Burns! The 
songs of Burns owe their success to this egotism, this personality, this out- 
pouring of the inmost soul which the English avoid as they do the confes- 
sional.— Extracted from “ Poetics,” by E. 8. Dallas. 


Waat Books ARE READ By “ THe Mittion.”—The detailed Re of 
the Manchester Free Library contains a point or two to which ees 
not yet drawn attention. By the way in which the literary accompt is 
kept, we are able to judge of the taste of the reading class and of the com- 
parative popularity of authors in that town. Shakspeare, we are pleased 
to find, is the writer most in demand :—his works, and books illustrating 
these works, having been issued 352 several times within the first year. 
The book next in popularity to Shakspeare is “ The Arabian Nights”— 
which in the year found 294 readers. Scott and Defoe come next cape 
“ Ivanhoe” was issued 241 times; “ Robinson Crusoe” 239 times. The 
latter author seems to be a t favourite, all his principal stories being 
in great demand :--“ Moll Flanders” was issued 237 times, “ Roxana, 
108, “‘ Col. Jacque” 170, “ Capt. Singleton,” 107. Swift's “ Gulliver,” 
was read 123 times; Smollet’s “ Roderick Random” 82. Biography has 
been very much read. In the history of England Mr. Macauley is the po- 
pular favourite. His “ aan has been read by 124; the “ Pictorial” 
by 60; by 41; Hume by 31 persons. French history, especial'y 
of the ‘Napo eonic time, has been in at demand. Many of the books 
have been glanced at and laid aside, Two readers appear to have gone 
through Hume. Fourteen attacked Clarendon, but only three reached 
the seventh volume ; the same number toiled through Lingard. Of the 
crowd who began with Alison, only one came in at the death. Books of 
travel, shipwreck, and adventure have been asked for very often. Mr. 
Cumming almost divided the honours with Defoe. Dana’s “ Two Years 
before the Mast’’ has had 74 readers; and Mr. Layard’s\“ Nineveh” the 
same number.--These detailsare interesting in several ways, and we hope 
to see the future Reports made out so as to show the progress of popular 
taste and the activities of popular intelligence with still greater particu- 
larity. A series of such Reports would be a most important document for 
ae of these times, the literary interest being almost equal 
o the social. - 


AnoTHeR Wak Lyric.—Since Poetry—especially the lyrical form of it 
—has become a power in the State, it may be interesting to our readers 
to hear that a Turkish poet, Halis Effendi, has written a national Hymn, 
in the style of the “ Marseillaise,” which his ggg are described as 
repeating with extraordinary zest and energy. Philosophers affect to 
despise poetry, and Plato banished the poets from his model republic ; 
but in moments of crises like that which now shakes the Orient, it is 
always found that men will bear, and dare, and aspire more greatly under 
the sway of lyrical passion than without the exaltation of nerve and brain 
produced ” this subtle and spiritual power. The Spartans needed a 
Tyrteus. Roger de Lisle nerved the arms which beat down one after 
another the kings of Europe. Korner roused all Germany to action. 
Becker’s lyric saved the Rhine provinces,—and won for the author two 
royal pensions. The Revolution of ’48 was effected to the chorus of 
“ Mourir pour la Patrie,”’—and the splendid Hungarian campaign of ’49 
was made to the ‘* Kossuth March.”” Our own wealth was intro- 
duced by 4 psalm tune,—and James the Second was frightened out of 
three kingdoms by achorus. Dibdin and Campbell did nearly as much 
for the British Navy as Nelson and Collingwood,—either song-writer cer- 
tainly did more than ‘Selden, Pepys, and all other antiquarian prosers 
about the sovereignty of the seas put together. It is of no small moment 
then, that a native poet should have drawn from the rock those living waters 
of song which at once satisfy the common craving and fortify the national 
zeal. To those who have merely a human interest in the contest of Turk 
and Russ, it is pleasant to catch the voice of the Muses beside the thunder 
of cannon, if it be only as the expression of another and a nobler influence 
in the affairs of men. 





. 
THACKERAY; A WEAK ATTACK; A STRONG DEFENCE: 


Some small space may worthily be given to a matter of comparative 
insignificance, when it furnishes occasion for setting forth the real charac- 
ter and impressions of a man, who is regarded with general interest in this 
country by those who know him only through his writings, and with feel- 
ings of deep-rooted regard by those who enjoyed friendly intercourse with 
him.—In a late letter of the New York correspondent of the Londoa 
Times, the following remarks found a place. 


“ Severe strictures have been passed upon Mr. Thackeray for saying, in 
speaking of a certain event that occurred, ‘When Mr. Washington was 
heading the American rebels with a courage, it must be confessed, worthy 
of a better cause.’ It was hoped that a man of so much perception and 
eagacity as Mr. Thackeray has had credit for, would have avoided any of 
those offensive flings which have too often appeared in the works of forei 
writers when speaking of the United States. That single passage lost Mr. 
Thackeray a great many friends in America, and they were friends who 
admired his genius, but who jove their country a great deal better than 
him, or any other writer. Nor is it supposed that such expressions fall 
gratefully upon the ears of intelligent Englishmen. These things may 
seem very trivial to an author who writes voluminously, but no English- 
man who is looking for lasting fame among the Anglo Saxon race, should 
forget that already the majority of his readers are found on this side the 
Atlantic ; and writers who have their eye fixed upon the future should, 
above all others, remember that in a humane and an enlightened age like 
this, any disrespectful or malignant word dropped against an entire nation 
will ‘return to plague its inventor.’”’ 


How many journalists, or what individuals in this country, put eo queer 
an interpretation upon the words quoted above, we cannot pretend to 
say; but as the dictum of the Times may scarcely be unnoticed, Thack- 
eray thus disposes of the matter. 


“ Sir,-- Allow me a word of explanation in answer to a strange charge 
which has been brought against me in the United States, and which your 
New York correspondent has made public in this country. 

“In the first number of a periodical story which Iam now publishing, 
appears a sentence, in which I should never have thought of finding any 
harm until it had been discovered by some critics over the water. The 
fatal words are these :-—— . 

“+ When pigtails grew on the backs of the British gentry, and their 
wives wore cushions on their heads, over which they tied their own hair, 
and disguised it with powder and pomatum ; when Ministers went in their 
stars and orders to the House of Commons, and the orators of the Oppo- 
sition attacked nightly the noble lord in the blue riband ; when Mr. Wash- 
ington was heading the American rebels with a courage, it must be con- 
fessed, worthy of a better cause—there came to London, vut of a northern 
country, Mr.,’ &c. 

“This paragraph has been interpreted in America as an insult to Wash- 
ington and the whole Union; and, from the sadness and gravity with 
which your correspondent quotes certain of my words, it is evident he, 
too, thinks they have an insolent and malicious meaning. 

“‘ Having published the American critic’s comment, permit the author 
of a faulty sentence to say what he did mean, and to add the obvious 
moral of the apologue which has been so oddly construed. Iam speaking 
of a young apprentice coming up to London between the years 1770-80, 
and want to depict a few figures of the last century. {(The illustrated 
head-letter of the chapter was intended to represent Hogarth’s industri- 
ous gag ee I fancy the old society with its hoops and powder— 
Barré or Fox thundering at Lord North asleep on the Treasury-bench— 
the news readers at the coffve-room talking over the paper, and owning 
that this Mr. Washington, who was leading the rebels, was a very coura- 





geous soldier, and worthy of a better cause than fighting against King 
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George. The images are at least natural and pretty consecutive. 1776 
—the people in London in ’76—the Lords and House of Commons in ’76 
—Lord North--Washington--what the people thought about Wasbington 
~-I am thinking about "76. Where, in the name of common sense, is the 
insult to 1853? The satire, if satire there be, applies to us at home, who 
called Washington ‘ Mr. Washington ;’ as we called Frederick the Great 
‘the Protestant Hero,’ or Napoleon ‘the Corsican tyrant,’ or ‘General 
Bonaparte.’ Need I say that our officers were instructed (until they were 
taught better manners) to call Washington ‘ Mr. Washington?’ and that 
the Americans were called rebels during the whole of that contest? Reb- 
els !—of course they were rebels; and I should like to know what native 
American would not have been a rebel in that cause? 

“ As irony is dangerous, and has hurt the feelings of kind friends whom 
i would not wish to offend. let me say, in perfect faith and gravity, that 1 
think the cause for which Washington ty 4 entirely just and right, and 
the champion the very noblest, purest, bravest, best of God’s men.—I 
am, sir, your very faithful servant, W. M, THackeray. 

“ Atheneum, Nov, 22.” 


In connection with this subject, we find an editorial word or two, inthe 
London Leader of the 26th inst., worth quoting : 


“The Americans have a most undignified susceptibility on the score of 
their nationality ; and although it is true our writers, both in books and 
newspapers, have wounded that susceptibility by their cheap ridicule and 
ungenerous remarks, nevertheless, the readiness to take offence which 
they so frequently exhibit, is a weakness one would imagine such a na- 
tion ought long ago to have outlived. The French ridicule us, and de- 
claim against us; but we do not wince, we are not angry, we laugh, or 
turn aside in contempt. 

“Can you imagine the English newspapers being in the least occupied 


with a supposed insinuation emanating from one of Cooper’s novels or | the square. Your small round table is the very devil, and it will run 
Hawthorn’s romances? Yet American susceptibility is wounded by a | ®way with all the conversation, if you let it have its legs. 

ed ’ q in ™ 
rm ; oo A alg “aatin’ s nee er aoelk a —- bles on sale at certain upholstery warehouses, warranted free from all 
that in speaking of ‘ Mr. Washington heading the rebels with a courage |#ice, and having no connection with the devil. For means must be found 
worthy of a better cause.’ he was not insulting the Union, nor throw- | ofascertaing tables of good character, and detecting the evil ones, which 
ing a doubt on Washingt ‘and bis ceuse! Anything more supremely | Should be handed over to an Inquisition to be burned, and their charcoal 


ridiculous is not to be fe 
Let no fresh offenc: 

cation from a son of © 

believe it to be the enw Mics : 


mong the long list of literary offences.” 


“ London, Nov. 25, 1853. 
My Deak Fatex,—! see by the American papers, that Thackeray has 
been subjected to rather a serious misrepresentation, for what I agree with 


him in thinking a sentence unhappily constructed. Toan Englishreader| tho 


acquainted with Thackeray's writing, the meaning of the fatal sentence is 
clearenough. The writer is throwing himself into the spirit of the time to 


which he refers; and without] saying so, by a very common figure of 


speech, he speaks in the commonplace language of that day. Just so 
doctors call their pAtients ‘ we,’ and speak as if they personally endured 
all the ills, they correct. Just soa theoreticalarguer, putting a case, 
‘ for the sake of argument,’ will say—‘ I am a ruffian ; 1 have murdered 
all my family ; I view everything virtuous with detestation,’ and so forth. 
in like manner, a novelist whom the Americans cannot suspect, repeated- 
ly calls the Americans ‘ rebels’—putting the words into the mouths of Bri- 
tish officers. If Cooper bad made all his Englishmen of 1776, talk like 
Americans of 1853, his Spy would not have been read throughout Eng- 
land and America. It is true that on a hasty reading, Thackeray seems 
to be talking in his own person ; but bis letter to the Times, which is real- 
ly in his own person, explains what his feelings are. 

Now, it will be well if Americans understand how little this declaration 


of sentiment on Thackeray’s part is wrung from him by censure. I have 
no right to claim more than a slight personal acquaintance with Thack- 
eray, from having met in the exercise of our profession, and from possess- 
ing several common friends. In some parts of the Union, however, my 
name may be known, and where it is, certainly it will be known as that of 
a man who will not tolerate any language unworthy of a country which 
— he coela ua: TB nee Gouasinct geaapiote pri} Saeko te obeying every command—answering questions with such intelligence and inge- 
’ 
must have conversed without study, and without thought of met Me 
be repeated. In that free and friendly converse he poured forth all his ary evar ” F 
thoughts apon America—not unmixed with touches of sly humour, such man. “ Tama liar ifit is not true,” says Major Longbow. 
« joan ml ew pe we ey at Bt open 8:41 be Ae much stress is laid on mere circumstances of demeanour, such as that a 
whole Union ; because I never heard but one Englishman so heartily ac- | table replied to ah inquiry with such emphasis as nearly to overturn it 
knowledge tho ‘qubbe qualities, the worth, and the estimable traits of self! But emphasis and discretion should be combined, as in the words of 


Americans generally ; that one Englishman being a relative of my own 
formerly an officer of the Republic, and now a resident in the Union 


. : most drawer, as it were. Itis not enough that the table can dance before 
scoala t8 — ng ons hep arg ye Beye aren f wy 4 us like Taglioni, and pirouette like Rosati, that it can make the legs 
satirist ; but he is a man with a keen sense and a large heart; and he un- 


derstands America, North and South. 


- ote ag ‘ miner himself cannot answer at the time, the answers to which future time 
x jolued otham sta crttg Mien to do cn What was bie obivetioe TY tens will verify or falsify. To ask an animated intelligent table, how many 
he would not make money by his sense of the kindness which he had re- sale ; : 
ceived ; and that if he did it without payment, it might be misconstrued eA yoy oo “the. belli meee la the Prineipalities world’ yt 
into an invidious contrast of his own better feeling, as compared with that a infeomation of the at ten Gedlahve tack. the news 0 foctaiakt b ae 
of others who had not so well understood the American people. I wish | (oi Gemin =“ pty vie 7 fing B ree och pe Po- wi: sptadgh oon a b + 
this over delicacy had not restrained him ; but it is impossible that Ameri- be we Ber bed partie Bethan de b h > ie sition of i 
cans should harbour resentment at one misunderstood sentence in the the plan of the new Reform Bill, or what are the coming politics of Mr. 
pene | of a man who puts so generous an appreciation on their personal 


qualities, their kindness to himself, and their national power. 


I am, my dear friend, yours very affectionately, . THornron Hunt. 





. TABLE-TURNING AND TABLE-TALKING, 


Who has not smiled in reading Huc’s interesting Travels in Tartary i v ! 
and Thibet, at the Catholic Missionary’s credulity in expressing his grave | #, thing made by man, the work of his hands. Itis the testimony of a 
conviction that the devil had a hand in some tricks of conjuring. He | Piece of carpentry. Isaiah cuts idolatry to the quick, in the description of 
also with similar simplicity gives an account of the gigantic Tree of Ten | the mechanical part. He cutteth a log, and with one half he maketh an 
Thousand Images in Thibet, which bears a different Thibetian character idol and falleth down and worshippeth it, and with the other he maketh a 
upon each of its leaves. At first, the good man says he suspected fraud, | fire, and crieth, ba! ha! Iam warm. 
but when he noted that the characters appeared as portions of the leaf , 
itself, equally with its veins of old bark, the young bark under it exhi- half he makes a table capable of the most wonderful intelligence and an- 
biting the indistinct outlines of characters in a germinating state, not un-| imation, and with the other he makes a kitchen dresser, which cannot 
pare yey J differing from those they were replacing, and when he looked speak a word, which knows nothing, and is as inanimate as any other log. 
with the closest attention to detect some trace of trickery, but could dis-} The cook cannot ask it what the orders for dinner will be, nor consult it 
cover nothing of the sort, “ the perspiration absolutely trickled down our | ia any of the abstrase mysteries of cookery, nor whether the policeman 
faces under the influence of the sensations which this amazing spectacle will make her an offer of marriage, nor whether kitchen stuff will rise in 


created.” 


Upon reading this passage, such, even such is the superstition of these lieved that they could split a log, and allot one half to the fabrication of 
Catholics, ower in the factor part of the nineteenth century, was our self- | # god, the other to the uses ofa faggot, so there are folks now who be- 
complacent reflexion. And now to reprove our prejudice, we have before | lieve that the carpenter or cabinet maker can put together a plank and 
us Tracts and Sermons on Table-Turning and Table-Talking, by clergy- | four legs, so as to shape an organization for a spirit. And they are not 
men of the Church of England, who come forward to authenticate pheno- | 4!l in Lunatic Asylums, some of them te Pulpits in the year 1853. And 
mena, compared with which the conjuring tricks to which M. Hue as-| we prate of enlightenment and progress! heaven belp us, and scoff at Ca- 
signed the agency of the devil, and the Tree of a Thousand Images, are | tholic miracles, winking Madonnas, &e.—Ezaminer. 


commonplace exhibitions. 
First comes the Rev. E. Gillson, M.A., curate of Lyncombe and Widcombe 


Bath, with a pamphlet entitled Table-Tathking, Disclosures of Satanic 
Wonders and Prophetic Signs, and he introdaces to us a predecessor in 
the same field of investigation, in the Rev. Mr. Godfrey, Incumbent of 
Wortley, whose good service to the cause he recognises in a certain pub- 
lication bearing the still more racy title of Tabdle-Moving Tested, and 
proved to be the result of Salanic Agency; and Table-Turning the 
Devil’s Modern Master Piece! These very titles carry us back four 


hundred years. But to the evidence, and first we take Mr. Gillsoa. 


I found that some members of my congregation had tried the experiment, of 
putting questions to the Table. R= their first attempt, See not prepared 
to expect an answer; but, to their great consternation, when a question was : k of the size of the one in questio t d a-half 

posed } ; ; ; price for a work of the size question was two and a-ha 
were pyar - ekes eipieenabiraion Theard of aioe ‘felt guineas a sheet of thirty-two pages, the number of sheets translated was 


desirous of witnessing the phenomena, for the purpose of investigation. I 


therefore, proposed a meeting with these friends and another family who bad | plaintiff was examined in support of these facts, and he proved that the 
been accustomed to table-turning as a mere amusement. We accordingly met | work was done on the terms stated, and that no complaint was made of 
last Friday evening (Sept. 2, 1853), seven in number. I had never before wit-| the manner in which it had been done.—In cross-examination, he admitted 


nessed any experiment in table-turning, and therefore requested those who had | that only part of the translation had been written by his own hand; the 
been accustomed to it to commence operations. Their hauds had not been on rest having been done by his son, and his cousin, a lady. They generally 
the table many faites, before a cracking was heard, and this was immediately | | 440 to his dictation ; and always under his correction. 

followed by a slight movement of a very peculiar character. 1t was a sort of ’ 


heaving, straining motion in the table. A question was then put, and an an- 


din theabove. To it we adda communi- | far distant, the spirits of wine committed direfal excesses, and caused a 
at to the Editor of the Leader, because we | vast deal of talk of no reputable character ; and it is a hard fate of tables 





The table rocked and reeled backwards and forwards for a length of time, as 
if it intended a pantomimic acting of the prophet's prediction :— 
“ The earth shall reel to and fro like a drankard, and shall be removed like a 
cottage ; and the transgression thereof shall be heavy upon it ; and it shall fall, 
and not rise again.’ 
I then asked, where are Satan’s head-quarters? Are they in England? 
There was a slight movement. 
Are they in France? A violent movement. 
Are they in Spain? Similar agitation. 
Are they at Rome? The table literally seemed frantic. 
We pass over some experiments tried with the Bible, because the intro- 
duction of the Sacred volume upon such an occasion seems to us a pro- 
fanity, upon which. it is better to be silent. 
Mr. Gillson proceeds to extol the extraordinary intelligence and inge- 
nuity of his table, which, besides giving him the most copious information 
about the devils in Bath, being a perfect spiritual directory or Infernal 
Court Guide, is moreover a sort of Jim Crow in its way, walking, stop- 
ping, turning, or rapping, in obedience to every direction given. 

aving thus authenticated Table-Turning and Table-Talking in all its 
branches, Mr. Gillson proceeds to prophetic warnings. He argues that 
the devil has come to very close quarters with us, sitting at table with us, 
and he especially advises all pious persons to eschew any conversation 
with tables. Indeed prudent Christians should prefer dumb waiters for 
their use, in order to make sure of avoiding the tabular trap of Satan. 
It does not appear what the peculiar constitution of a Talking Table is, 
whether there is a specific Satan wood of which Satin wood is perhaps the 
corruption, or whether the diabolic constitution depends on the cabinet 
maker, upholsterer, or joiner. Artizans ought to be instructed on this 
head, as an honest carpenter would not willingly put his planks and sticks 
together in such sort as to form a tabernacle for a devil. Large square 
tables are not to the devil’s mind, because he naturally hates dealing on 


No doubt we shall soon see advertised in the Record or Guardian, ta- 


scattered to the winds. Hitherto, the bad spirits which have possessed 
tables have been gin, whiskey, brandy, and rum, and at one time not very 


that, just asthe reformation of these abuses has been effected in them, Sa- 
tan himself pops in place of the minor evils. 

The accounts of the conversation of tables are somewhat contradictory 
In one breath we are told of the wonderful exactness of their responses, in 
another, that they are egregious and irreclaimable liars. 

Rev. W. Vincent, M.A., in a sermon preached (!) at the Trinity 
Church, Islington, warns his flock : 

I could tell you of awful consequences from playing with this subject ; in one 
case insanity, and in two others, thoroughly investigated by a clergyman in 
Yorkshire, the parties were disturbed at night by knockings, rustlings, and 
other noises, while an appearance was én one case distinctly witnessed by two 
persons. I would especially warn all impenitent and unpardoned sinners 
against having anything to do with Table-turning. They have no God to pro- 
tect them against the consequences. If they treat it as child’s play, they may 
find it fool’s play. It may fare worse with them than with the seven sons of 
Sceva, the Jew at Ephesus (Acts xix). The wickedness of these spirits is their 
most evident and dreadful feature. Many of the answers proceeding from the 
tables have been false ; and on being solemnly adjured in the name of Jesus, 
the spirit has then stated the truth, and confessed that it was a lying spirit, and 
that it loved a lie. 1 regard these things myself as signs of the times. 

This Rev. gentleman, in conclusion, refers tothe number of persons 
whom table-turning has sent to lunatic asylums ; but from the evidence 
now before us, we know that there are individuals still at large, who 
ought to be added to the number in mad houses. 

We have suggested an Inquisition for tables, but before handing them 
over to such a tribunal, it would be well to ascertain beyond all doubt, 
the fact of their possession, or inability to possession, according to the con- 
venience of their configuration. The Rev. E. Gilson indeed tells us : 


We see a table manifesting all the appearance of a most animated creature— 


nuity, as to render any conversation perfectly easy. 
“ These are simple facts they cannot be denied,’’ adds the Rev. gentle- 


But, we are not satisfied with the questions asked of Tables, and too 


the old school Speaker, and we are not to be duped by the mere animal 
’| spirits ofour table. We want to know what there is in him, in his inner- 


which the carpenter has made for it, and caper about. What it knows is 
our inquiry, and for this purpose let it be asked questions which the exa- 


lies there are in the Czar’s manifesto,is simply childish, because every 


D’ Israeli. : 

Mr. Gillson, however, contends that none but the impious will doubt 
the evidence of talking tables, which he connects with a beast in Revela- 
tions, and indignantly observes. “ If it were the testimony of men, it 
would obtain a hearing, but because it is the testimony of God, it is dis- 
regarded, thereby giving a striking proof that the Devil reigns.” 

But this testimony of tables is the testimony not indeed of man, but of 


And so the carpenter takes a plank, and cuts it in two, and with one 


the market with other articles. But as there were people who once be- 


————_———— 


’ Hazurtt v. VizeTe.Ly.—ActTion FOR THE Price or TRANSLATING A 
Frencu Worx.—This was an action to recover £75, the price of a trans- 
lation from French into English of a “ Life of Louis the Seventeenth,” 
and also one sheet of ‘“ Lamartine’s History of the Restoration.”—It ap- 
peared that the plaintiff is a member of the bar, who has been for many 
years engaged in literary pursuits, and vspecially in literary translating, 
and the defendant is a printer in Peterborough-court, Fleet-street. 

The plaintiff ’s case was that in the latter part of last year he was em- 
ployed by the defendant to make the translation in question ; and it was 
reed that he should be paid at the same rate as he had been paid by 
essrs. Ingram and Cooke for similar work. According to this rate, the 


twenty-nine and a-half, which would make the amount claimed £75. The 


——<—————— 
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the work had cost £15 or £16 more than it would have done if a proper 
translation had been furnished at first. Mr. Vizetelly stated in his evi- 
dence, that at the time he employed Mr. Hazlitt to do the work, no men- 
tion whatever was made of price, and he deaied that any reference what- 
ever was made to Messrs. Ingram and Cooke, or to tke price paid by them 
for translators. 

The jury found a verdict for the plaintiff for the amount claimed.—Re- 
port, Common Pleas, Nov. 22. 











Ow Locat Statues : Sir Isaac Newron.—Grantham has begged about 
£800 : no doubt therefore need exist that it will be able, in the name of 
Isaac Newton, to obtain its statue. Curious are the uses of great men.— 
Dalton lends his name to anew street, a questionable speculation calls 
itself the Howard Association, or a leaky vessel goes down with Nelson 
and its contents. Galileo, denied a gravein Tuscany, has got a territory 
in the moon. Miltca has a city in the “ States’—and Hampden a county 
in Australia. Ziska is skinned to make a victorious drum. Shakspeare 
ismadea show. Blucher grows famous as a pair of boots. Shirts, poems, 
razors, charities--all odds and ends of incongruous things—lean on the 
universal fame of Wellington. It is a great thing for a town to have a 
great man. Ifbe were born there--or died there—it is a fortune. Can- 
terbury lived forages on the bones of aBecket—as Stratford will thrive 
to the end of time on the memories which have made it the Mecca of the 
Saxon race, wherever scattered. Ifthe greatness were not born there, or 
did not expire there, the accident of its having passed through it is seized 
as capital. This is much the case at Grantham with Newton. The cor- 
poration of that town speak ofthe proposed site of the monument having 
been “consecrated by his frequent footsteps,” If that be a reason why a 
statue should be placed there in particular, how many corners of London 
streets, how many spots in Cambridge, can advance a stronger claim? Let 
us say once more, in the clearest werds, that we have ro possible objec- 
tion to a statue of Newton at Grantham, or elsewhere. The more we mul 
tiply memorials of such men the better. Neither do we care much whe- 
ther the funds be raised in Grantham or in London and Manchester, so 
long as the subscribers give their money under a fair impression of the facts 
of thecase. But we must guard our readers against the idea that a sta- 
tue at Grantham is a national monument to the English philosopher. With 
the sentiment of past neglect towards our true heroes, now largely diffused 
and daily deepening in the best minds of the country--a sentiment which 
will take a concrete form sooner orlater—it is a duty to protest before 
hand against any scheme which, on the score of a purely local commemo- 
ration, shall pretend to exclude one of the greatest from his proper place 
in the metropolitan series of illustrious men, when the day of national gra- 
titude shall have come. With or without Grantham, Newton will still 
need his statue.--London Paper. 


Parts Fasuions FoR DecemBer.—Dresses are still made very plain ; 
that is, high up to the neck ; still, they admit of much elegance when they 
are made to open in front of the body, and showing collars, kerchiefs, or 
habit-shirts, trimmed with rich lace ; in addition to which a rich display 
is made of bows of ribbon. The bodies of dresses—having short open pieces 
added, which cover the tops of the petticoats, or d Basques—are trimmed 
with guipure ; and above the basque bows of ribbon are placed, and simi- 
lar bows are employed to ornament the sleeves, which produces a very 
pretty effect. Another novelty consists in ornamenting all kinds of 
dresses with feather trimming, put on flat. This will also be used in ball- 
dresses, as trimming to the volants. It will be of very good taste, and it 
will be too expensive to become common. Last year no one ventured to 
wear this trimming of ‘any other colour than black; and for bordering 
cloaks, this year, they are made of all colours, moreover plain or mixed 
or in different-coloured stripes, more or less wide according to the place 
which the trimming should occupy. Thus, we have seen a dress of 
red currant colour, which is fashionable this winter. The petticoat is 
trimmed with four volants ; the body is a Basquiné, and is terminated by 
a small volant, which forms the fifth of the petticoat. These vo/ants are 
trimmed with a band of black and red-currant-colour feathers mixed, of 
the width of three fingers; the body is open, and is trimmed on the edge 
with a similar band, of the width of two fingers ; then a second row, start- 
ing from the waistband or girdle, quite close to the first, rans along, grow- 
ing wider (en evasant,) passes near the seam which holds the sleeve at the 
elbow, and extends behind to the girdle, following the seam of the small 
side. The sleeves are also ornamented above and below, and on the two 
seams. This kind of ornament is made in all shades or colours, and it is 
placed on all kinds of material: thus—a dress of black watered silk, of 
the did-fashioned style, has five bands of black feathers put flat upon the 
pettieoat, and which diminish in width as nm 4 mount up to the waist; 
the bodies of black velvet, which are worn with coloured petticoats, are 
trimmed also with the same band as the basque, and with two bands which 
lose themselves in the point of the body. 

The most recherché materials for dresses are still taffetas, watered silks 
(old style), reps, and lampas ; satins, with large velvet patterns woven in ; 
the droguet (Louis XV.), with a pattern of small flowers, of bright colours 
ona plain ground. Also brocatelle, of large patterns, for morning visit- 
ing dresses ; poplin, plaid patterns, or with very large squares, black ona 
chestnut ground, or on dark blue. 

The bonnets are worn, if possible, still smaller than hitherto, and lower- 
ed from the top (baissés du haut), so that they resemble, completely, caps, 
which, when trimmed, pass underneath the chin. The edges have very 
much trimming outside and inside, with ruches of ribbon, or of blonde, or 
of feathers or flowers; and even all mixed together. Feathers are also 
used for trimming the edges of the poke of bonnets; and are worn also- 
in tufts on the crown of the bonnet. When this feather-trimming is not 
used, a half-veil is worn: this style is extremely pretty and graceful. 
(Fudge.) 

AN o_p aNnp Nortorrous Banxruprcy Case.--The law report of the 
Court of Bankruptcy, for the 29th ult., thus alludes, to the estate of A. H. 
Chambers and Son, of Italian Opera memory. 


To-day was appointed for declaring a final dividend under the estates 
of these bankrupts, who many years carried on business as bankers in 
Boni-street. } 

Mr. Espin, who appeared on behalf of the assignees, entered into a detail 
of the facts connected with this extraordinary case, which has from time 
to time excited the interest of the public for nearly thirty years—the com- 
mission in bankruptcy having been issued in 1825. He said that the total 
debts proved against the joint estate up to the present day amounted to 
£224,600, and the debts proved to-day amounted to £768, and the divi- 
dends already paid, and the one now to be declared, would make a total 
of 16s. in the pound. The separate estates of A. H. Chambers, sen., would 
bring 17s. 6d. in the pound, and that of A. H. Chamber, the younger, had 
already paid 20s, in the pound. Mr. Espin said that the amounts now 
divisible amongst the creditors, was irrespective of the law costs, which 
at the audit meeting in 1840, amounted to £31,000, which had since been 
increased by £5,000 for settling a variety of disputes. There was also an 
item of £25,000 to the bankrupts, to compromise proceedings disputing 
the bankruptcy, £7,000 to the official assignee for commission, and £12,000 
to bankrupts for allowance under the act of Parliament. The proceedings 
had lasted ten years, and appeared to be interminable—the best lawyers 
of the day had been engaged in solving what appeared to be a simple 
point as to the bankruptcy, and at length the Vice-Chancellor said that 
the case had got into such a state of entanglement that it was almost 
hopeless to extricate themselves, and it were necessary to go to the House 
of Lords who decided in favour of the assignees as to the Opera-house 
which was sold for £100,000. He (Mr. Espin) trusted that we sball never 
see another such a case-it was a disgrace to this country as to the laws 
of bankruptcy to allow a case to exist for nearly 30 years. 

The first Chancery suit to which the assignees were made parties was 
commenced in 1807.—His Honour asked whether any of the original cre- 
ditors were present.—Mr. Espin said he believed they were all or almost 
all dead. Twenty-five years ago £20,000 of debts were bought by one 
gentlemen at 10s. in the pound, and some had been sold at 2s. 6d. in the 
pound. 


SHIPMASTERS AND Sitppers ; A Freigut Question.—A case of consider 
able importance to shippers of foreign corn, and of general interest to the 
trade, has been before the Glocester County Court, and in which judgment 
has just been delivered by the judge, Mr. Francillon. In May last, 1,271 
quarters of maize were shipped at Ibrail for Glocester, and were consigned 
to Messrs. Sturge, the well known extensive corn merchants of Glocester 
and Birmingham. These gentlemen were the defendants to the present 











The defendant's counsel admitted that Mr. Hazlitt himself was emi- 


swer immediately given. [placed my hand upon the table, and put a variety | nently qualified to perform the work which he had undertaken; but he 
of questions, all of which were instantly and correctly answered. Various ages | complained that in consequence of his having allowed other persons to 
were asked, and all correctly told. In reply to trifling questions, possessing | do part of it, there was so great a number of errors in the translation as 


no particular interest, the table answered by quietly lifting up the leg, and rap- 
ping. But, in answer to questions of a more exciting character, it would be- 
come violeutly agitated, and sometimes to such a degree that I can only describe 


the motion by the word frantic. ‘ 
* x & * ed * 
Ho long will it be before he (the Devil) is cast out? He rapped ten_ 
Will wars and commotions intervene? 


seriously to damage the work. That the reader had corrected a great 
number of them whilst the work was being put into type, and that a gen- 
tleman named Short had been e uployed to go through the translation 
again, and correct the errors which still remained. That this was neces- 
sary in order to fit the work for publication, and that the sum paid to Mr. 





action, the plaintiff being a Mr. Huntley, the captain of the vesse which 
| brought the corn to Glocester. On the voyage the cargo was damaged by 
| water and beat, in consequence of which it swelled, and on arrival at a 
cester was found to have increased in bulk 32 quarters, being now 1,30 
| quarters’ admeasurement. Messrs. Sturge paid freight on the 1,371 Ton 
ters, but the plaintiff also claimed freight for the 32 quarters, an i. 
| question for the decision of the Court was, whether the plaintiff bee bit 
| tled, under the circumstences, to claim freight for the excess — e bi : 
of lading. No maize was pnt on board during the voyage. ‘ ° nie Ho 
for the plaintiff was Mr. Cooke ; for the defendant, Mr. I owell. His Ho- 


Short for his labour was £27. In addition to this that the setting up of' nour said, he had decided in a previous case that the quantity stated in 











1853. 
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the bill of lading was prim facie the quantity delivered, but that this 
was liable to be set right by actual admeasurement. Here the difference 
was admitted to have been caused by the water and heat swelling the | 
in, and be thought that, ifhe arrived at any other decision than one 
a favour of the defendants, he should be encouraging carelessness and | 
even wilful damage on the part of the ship-owners and merchant captains. | 
He would also be making the corn merchant pay higher freight for car- 
goes damaged on the voyage than for those carried in good condition. He 
therefore gave judgment for the defendant. 








Royatty in a Foc.--Among the contretemps of the fog on Tuesday, 
we may reckon the embarrassment of royalty, His Royal Highness | 
Prince Albert, who left Cambridge at 4 o’clock p.m., arrived at the Eas- 
tern Counties Terminus, Shoreditch, in a * special,” consisting of two 
carriages and a break. at 25 minutes to six, in the very thick of one of the 
most remarkable “ London November particulars” of which we have any 
remembrance. As his Royal Highness was desirous to reach Paddington 
en route to Windsor, the officials were loyally anxious to give effect to 
that wish. momar ¢ | Mr. Church, the head clerk, issued orders to cer- 
tain subordinates, who formed a sort of procession with flambeaux ; which, 
on its arrival at Worship-street. having been previously espied by the po- 
lice, despite the pea-soup opacity of the atmosphere, was augmented by 
an inspector and superintendent of police, and ten men. Of course the 
benighted public was astonished for the space of three yards, that being | 
the field of vision on that purblind occasion, with the passage of a brilliaut 
procession, speedily disappearing in the ambient gloom. As there were 
no omnibuses in the route, except a few empty ones befogged, and stand- 
ing by the wayside, the carriage and its guides progressed well. consider- 
ing all circumstances, reaching Paddington safely by a quarter before 
seven. The Prince handsomely sent the superintendent to take the names 
of his torch-bearing pilots, which being done, was followed by a gratuity. 
—London paper, Nov 25. 

Tae New Srorting Yacut “Rircemay.”—This gracefnl craft has 

lately been built at the ship-yard of Mr. Madame, at Whitstable, for that 
distinguished sportsman, William Lantour, Esq., Udale House, Ross-shire. 
The Rifleman is a yacht of 25 tons O. R. ; length over all, 40 feet ; beam, 
13 feet ; mast, 64 feet ; boom, 38 feet ; gaff, 14 feet ; bowsprit, without 
stem, 10 feet. Being intended more immediately for wild-fow! shooting on 
the northern shallows and rivets, her draught of water does not exceed 
three feet and a half; so that her build, though much after the plan of 
of the America, is not, perhaps, exactly the best adapted for fast sailing. 
Nevertheless, the Rifleman is judiciously provided with a most important 
auxiliary to a vessel of her description, the American centre-board in the 
keel, which, whén required for deep-water sailing, can be lowered to the 
depth of five feet, and be wound up again at pleasure. Of Kentish oak of 
unusual strength, copper-fastened, and sheathed with Muntz’ metal. with 
comfortable cabins and other conveniencies, with eight tons of cast-iron 
ballast, patent blocks, galvanised chain cables, &., this unique specimen 
of naval architecture, is withal corky and elegant in appearance--reflect- 
ing great credit on both the projector and the builder. Her sails, which 
are also after the American fashion—jib and foresail in one—were fur- 
nished by Graves, sail-maker of Whitstable ; and in point of shape, make 
and quality, leave nothing to desire, 








Tue “Lonpon Parriccu.ar.’—Probably for many years so much con« 
fusion hs not prevailed in the metropolis as was caused last night, when 
one of the most dense fogs ever witnessed completely enveloped the whole 
of London and suburban districts, causing a complete stagnation to the 
general traffic throughout the thoroughfares. At one time, between eight 
and nine o’clock in the evening, the great line of route leading to the 
South-Western, the Great Northern, the North-Western, the Eastern 
Counties, and Great Western Railways, were blocked up by a great num- 
ber of vehicles, conveying passengers and goods to the various railways. 
The different omnibusses on the several lines were for some time obliged 
to be preceded by men carrying lighted links, but at length the vehicles 
were obliged to stop altogether, and by that means the greatest confusion 
was created, so that it was a work of no little danger for a pedestriun to 
cross any of the roads. 

The different vessels proceeding on the river with the tide had to be 
moored in the roads above bridge ; the watermen and lightermen, howe- 
ver, in several instances, being unable to see the buoys, had no alternative 
left but to allow their craft to drift along with the tide, and several ves- 
sels were driven against the sides of the bridges, and it is feared that some 
of the watermen have met with watery graves, The greatest care was 
obliged to be taken by the officials of the railway companiesin starting 
the trains, and also in seeing that the London termini were kept clear 
for the expected incoming trains. Times, WVov. 24. 


RacneL’s PaRSIMONY, AND ITS PUNISHMENT.—Afte: recording how Malle. 
Rachel bas been “ spirited away” from Paris to St. Petersburgh for a year 
and a half, by the seductions of Russian gold, who could have expected to 
hear that her first appearance in’the City of the Czar has been by no means 
brilliant? Yet such, we are assured, is the case ; and the cause assigned 
is the parsimonious inferiority of the company, that, by her engagement, 
the French tragic Muse was bound to take with her. This is said to have 
kindled the Imperial ire—and so far from Czar or Czarina honouring her 
first performance with their august presence, it is stated that, on her first 
night, the resident company of French actors (which includes Madame 
Arnould-Plessy, Madame Volnys, and others) received commands to play 
at court ;—and that they have been further enjoined to prepare ‘ Lady 
Tartaffe’ without Mdlle. Rachel in the principal part. the economy of 
the French actress seems to be anginal matched in the resentment of 
“the powers that be” in Russia; and the tale does not illustrate the 
“saving knowledge” of the lady, or those who act and contract for her, 
better than it illustrates Muscovite manners, and the sensitiveness of Ursa 
Major under the insolence of a Queen in a tinsel crown !— London paper. 

(This is by no means the first occasion on which Rachel has been con- 
victed of injudicious economy. The same thing has happened in Lcndon.) 








Gas GRIEVANCE IN MancuESTER.—The Corporation of Manchester are 
now in posession of both gas-works and water-works. The former have 
cost nearly £400,000, and the latter about £1,200,000. The gas-works are 
a monopoly, under which the prices charged have for many years past 
been much higher than in other towns of great magnitude supplied by in- 
corporated companies ; and, at the same time, the quality of the article 
delivered has been much inferior. Thé profits thus made from the pockets 
of the gas consumers have been exceedingly large, and now amounts to 
about £30,000 per annum. These profits, thus obtained, have been applied 
Partly to the extinction of the debt on the gas-works, partly to the pay- 
ment of interest on loans, and partly in the reduction of the improvement 
rates ; so that, at the present time, the whole cost of constructing the gas- 
works has been redeemtied—not by the town, but by the gas consumer— 
with the exception of something less than a sum of £100,000.— Times 
Correspondent. 


A Race Decwep.—The American clipper Vightingale, Capt. Mather, 
and the British clipper Challenger, Capt. Killick, left Woosung, below 
Shanghae, on the 8th of August last for London. The papers by the 4rc- 
tic report that the Challenger arrived at Gravesend on the 26th of No- 
vember, and the Vightingale at Deal on the 28th, the latter thus losing 
the race by about two days. On the departure of the vessels from China, 
great interest was felt in the result of the race and much money was re- 
ported to be staked on the issue.—WV. Y. Herald. 

Something more should be added for the difference between an arrival 
at Deal and at Gravesend, the latter being from 75 to 100 miles nearer to 
London, and the intermediate distance be ng an intricate and tedious na 
vization, often causing delay and detention. 





CarpinaL WiseMan.—Cardinal Wiseman is still at Rom it i . 
sidered more thn orate that he wll again oar to England 
His health is said to have suffered considerably from the severity of his 
labours in England since the establishment of the Papal bierarchy ; and a 
growing opinion is prevalent in Roman Catholic circles, that the Pope 
will employ him in some high diplomatic post at Rome, instead of send- 
ing him back to superintend the affairs of the Roman Catholic.Church in 
England. 

Ho.yroop Patace.—-It is said that steps will be taken by the Commi 
sioners of Woods and Forests to refloor the Picture Gallery in Holyrood 
Palace. it being at present in so rotten and unsafe a condition that the 
greatest caution requires to be exercised on occasion of any great assem- 
blage, such as the election of a representative peer.—Caledonian Merc. 








Monster Suips in OLDEN Days.—An article in the Edinburgh Journal, 
by Prof. Tenant, states the dimensions of some of the large ships built by 
the aneients ; whence it appeared, that a ship constructed by Piclomees 
Philopater, was 420 feet long, 56 feet broad, and 72 feet high from the keel 
to the prow ; and was manned by four thousand rowers, four hundred ser- 
vante, and two thousand eight hundred and twenty marines. Hiero, King 
of Syracuse, caused to be built, by Archias, the Corinthian shipwright, 


been armed for war, and sumptuously fitied for a pleasure yacht, and yet 
was ultimately used to carry corn ; the dimensions were not recorded, bat 
as there were twenty banks of oars, and three masts, the timber for the 
mainmast, after being in vain sought for in Italy, being brought from 
England, and the cargo was sixty thousand measures of corn, besides vast 
quantities of provisions, ete., for the crew. the dimensions must have ex- 
ceeded those of any ships of the present day ; indeed, Hiero, finding that 


| none of the surrounding harbours sufficed to receive his leviathan, loaded | origi 
it with corn, and presented the vessel with its cargu to Ptolemy, king of 


Egypt ; and on arriving at Alexandria, it was hauled ashore, and nothing 
more was recorded respecting it. Taking these dimensions as the basis 
for calculating the tonnage, by the old law, or builders’ measurement, the 
first-named ship would measure 6.445 tons, and Noah’s Ark would have 
registered 11.905, So it seems that, after all, we are only going back to 
the vast proportions of the ancients. 





Tue Late Lorp Georce Bentixcx.—A medal] commemorative of this 
distinguished member of the Protectionist party is now being distributed 
among the subscribers to the Bentinck Testimonial. The execution of 
this memorial was confided by the committee to Mr. Wyot, who has pro- 
duced a work well worthy of his reputation, and at the same time has suc- 
ceeded in conveying a striking likeness of the deceased nobleman. The 
reverse bears the following inscription,—“ Brave, earnest, generous, un- 
selfish, true,—he won the confidence and riveted the attachment of a great 
party, which his patriotism had inspired with courage, and his self devo- 
tion had animated with zeal.” The philosophic observer in after times 
will remark with surprise that the mournful decease of their leader was so 
soon followed by the happy extinction of the “great party ” whose pious 
regard dedicated this medal to his memory ; and, while he acknowledges 
those awful decress of Providence which snatch away the great of the 
earth without a moment’s warning, will rejoice that, by the dispensations 
of the same Providence, this tribute to Lord George Bentinck’s many me- 
rits should bave been posthumous in every sense of the word, both as re- 
garded the party and thvir chief. 

Sixcutak Lynerrrance.—A fanctionary attached to the administration 
of one of the Flemish provinces has just come into possession of a ccnsi- 
derable fortune from a very singular circumstance. His wife, who be- 
longed to a rather numerous English family, had on her marriage em- 
braced the Catholic religion. A relation of this lady, who had made a si- 
milar abjuration, had just died, and doubtless supposing that a certain 
number of the members of her family had followed her example, divided 
her fortane by will into two equal parts, one to go to the Protestant and 
the other to the Catholic members of it. As the wife of the functionary is 
the only Catholic among them, she will alone inherit one of the portions, 
amounting to about 3,000,000f— Galignani’s Messenger. 





Propuction or Corron iv Paracuay.—In the beginning of the present 
year Mr. George W. Drabble went out to the South American provinces, 
carrying with him letters procured by the Manchester Commercial Asso- 
ciation, and charged with the duty of ascertaining the capabilities of that 
part of the world for the production of cotton, as specimens from Tucu- 
wan, one of the interior provinces, were last year shown in Manchester, 
and reported upon favourably. It seems by a letter received from Mr. 
Drabble, that there is abundant facility for the extension of the growth 
of a good staple of cotton, but that the want of labour will be a great ob- 
stacle in the way, though even that difficulty, under the superintendency 
of an active man, might be overcome. 





. Tue Usigurrovs Mazztxt.—It is reported from Milan that the ever-ter- 
rified garrison of that city has very recently been alarmed by the ramours 
ofa fresh Mazzinian outbreak. The spires of all the churches were occu- 
pied by sentries, and vast precautions were taken against the shadowy 
conspirator, whose presence at Constantinople and in Picdmont at the 
same instant is confidently asserted in German prints. 

















WHITE. 
White to play and Checkmate in four moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 259. 


White. Black, 
1. P to R7 ch. | K tks P. 
2. P Qneens ch, K tke Q. 
3. Kt to Kt6 eb.) P tks Kt (best.) 
4.BtoK B&, Q tks B (best.) 
The game is thus drawn by Stale-mate. 


_— eo 
SHatt Lapies Have Votes °—* Certainly,” replies a strong-minded 
woman of our acquaintance. “Is woman made only to sew or buttons? 
And if she is, you have no right to turn away the Needle from the Poll.” 





Procress or Scrence.—A Scientific Hair-dresser is about to favour the 
ladies with the discovery of a wonderful new Pommade, which, he gua- 
rantees, will prevent the bonnet falling off the head. 





A Goop Grovunp For 4 Bap Joxe.—Why is a lodging on the ground 
floor a degradation? Because it’s a-basement ! 





Dont Brown Acatn.—* Mr. Punch,—When will Sivilians learn to hold 
their assinine tongs about military affairs, I should like to know? Just 
read this. It is in your preshous Times this morning. 

‘ The Indian Sepoys are very fair troops.’ 

“ Now, Sir, l ask you, is such blazing ignorance to be tolerated? I 
have served in India. Sir, and the Seapoys are all the brownest beggars 
you ever saw. Mahoggany’s a fool to them. And yet the Times pretends 
to tell officers and gentlemen their duty. By showing wich up will oblige, 
Mr. a si Your Obedient Servant, A Cavatry Orricer.” 

“Pa all. 








STUDY OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE & LITERATURE. 
ROF. ELIE CHARLIER Begs to inform bis Pupils and Patrons that he has re- 
moved to No. 53 Greenwich Avenue. 


Extract of a letter written in the C. Advocate and Journal, from Rev. D..P. Kidder. D.D. 
‘*T take pleasure in informing persons resident of this city, of an uousually favorable opporta- 
nity for acqniring a correct and t know of the French language, under the instruc- 


tion of Mr. Etie Charlier, a graduate of the University of Paris Mons. «°. is the son of a respected 
ini of the Pr Charch of France, and a gentleman possessing high literary qnalifica- 





tions. From persoual experience in such matters, 1 am prepared w assure those who may avail 
themselves of the instructions of Mr. Elie Charlier, that they will secure advantages much supe- 
rior to the ordinary. A desire to encourage the efforts of a worthy yonng gentleman who has 
adopted America as his future home, and also to communicate to others the facts above stated, has 
prompted me, Mr. Eaitor, to ask the privilege of your columus for the present announcement.’’ 

i Please get a Circular for References, Extracts of the Press, &c., to be had at Roe Lock- 
w & Son’s. 411 Broadway, or from himself. 

November 26, 41s. 





MES. F. W. BODSTEIN, Late JULIA L. NORTHALL, continues to give In 
struction in Singing, at her residence, 20) Bieecker Street. Application can also be made 
at the Music Stores of Messrs. Hall & Son, or of Messrs. Scharfenberg & Luis. septlO— ims. 


EMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND A 
R WALES.—BILLS OF THE BANK OF CHARLESTON on the BANK OF LIVER. 
POOL in Sums of £1 and upwards, negotiable at any of the Banks in the United Kingdom, 


For Sale by NTER & CO 











under the supervision of Archimedes, a vessel which appeared to have 


cE . 
Oci8—6ms, cor. Old Slip aud Water Street, New Yor k* 


ORATORY AND ELOCUTION. 


Fr. HO S is prepared « , - 
PROE, BOWS js prepare 10 recelve PRIVATE PUPILS, at his residence, No. 5 Cot 
New York, September 24, 1853. at. 








G. P. PUTNAM & CO. 


WILL PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY. 


I. TER Boe or AMERICAN STATESMEN. With about 50 Illustrations on wood, from 

= ‘"~ autifally engraved and twenty pages of fae-simile Jetters, ke, Accom 

x lagnagyponl and descriptive articles by eminent writers. Forming % companion v to 

ody merican Authors. Square 8vo., cloth, gilt tops, $5; gilt extra, $6; morseco 
Contents Washington, Frank)in, Jefferson Hancock, Clinton, John Adams, Patrick Henry, 

Madison, Jay, Stary. Hamilton, Marshall, Fisher Ames, John Q. Adams, Wheaton, Jackson, 


Rufus it a -alboun, 
Il. FI PLETE EDITION OF ADDISON. Uniform with Prior’s Goldsmith. 
THE WORKS OF JOSEPH ADDISON. Inclading the whole Contents of Bishop Hurp’s 
Edition, and several additional Pieces now first collected ; with an Essay on the Life Writings 
of Adéhen, by 2. A Macaulay, The whole edited, with capions Notes, by George Washington 


Greene. ait and Engravi Elegant! : uodecimos, 

3,81 50. The remaining volumes will opeedih ie = reer: 
Ill. ELLEN MONTGOMERY'S BOOK SHELF ; a new Juvenile Series. By the authoress 

of ** Wide World,”’ * Dollars and Cents.” The new Volume of Series 


Wide. 
KARL SSIeEER ; HIS CHRISTMAS STOCKING. With IMustrations. 12mo., cloth, 


Oy Tie Lost PRINCE—F 

4 1—Facts tending to prove the identity of Louis XVII. of France, and 

the Rev. Rleazer Williams, Mission: tev i. Hanson mo. 

min three portraits ary to the Indians. By the Rev. J. Hi. H , Lvol., 9 
A NG’S CAMPAIGN IN NORTHERN MEXICO. 

of tet ps THE ABY OF ZAE ; Or A = Analytical Geert of 
e'pal o tratery, of Grand Tactics. and of Military Policy. Translate® 

from the Freneh by Major 0. F. Winship and Lieut, E. E. McLane. 12mo., cleth 


SECOND SERIES OF CLOVERNOOK. 
NOW READY. 


CLOVERNOOKS or*Recollections of our neighbourhood in the West. Ssconp Serigs. B 
Alice Carey, author of ‘* Clovernook,’’ Hagar, &c., &c. 12%mo., cloth, $1. 4 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


ART AND INDUSTRY as represerted in the Exhibition of the Crystal Palace. Showing the 
and state of the various useful an i esthetic pursuits, from the New York Tribune, revired. 
4 MONTH IN ENGLAND. By Honey te tose fine paper, $l. lgrimage, 
4 ry T. “sg ” 
theo iat te Tam Cloth. 78 cone. Y ‘uekerman, author o icily a Pi 
Romance Yarolina. B " ¥ 
vised edition. With illustrations by Darley. ‘amo. ALE fare Here, A eonaeer 
NESO JES. To which are avpended Comp Fire Sketches, or 
ap ¢ 8 Trip from a a 4 nane a Suiaenenins on the Red River of the Now: 
. tory, 8 P 
oe: bam hy son ee eh ew of St, Panl’s and one of the F: 
CHANTICLEER, A Thanksgiving Story. By Cornelius Matt) . Edition, ith 
Titustrations by Darley, Walcut, and Dallas. 12mo. Cloth. 75 con wae ep. 


WESTERN CHARACTERS ; Being pes of Border Life in the Western States, By J. S 





Pi 
a 


McConnel, author of *‘ Talbot and Vernon The Glenns,”’ &c. With i 
Darley. i2mo. Cloth. $125. vv ‘ semen: 

THE BLACKWATER CHRONICLE; A Narrative of an Expedition into the Land of Ca- 
naan, in County, Virginia; a y with Wild Animals, such as Panthers, 
Bears, Wolves, , Otter, Badger, &c., and innumerable Trout: by five adventurous Gentle- 
men, without any 1 their own resources, in the Summer of 1851. 
By “* The Clerke of Oxentorde.’’ With numerous illustrations by Strother l2mo. Cloth. $1. 

Live 5 ee, the Camp and the Zenana. By Mrs. Colin Mackenzie. 2 vols., 

., cloth. ; . 

THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. Reprinted from the newly discovered copy of the Folio 
of } Containing Early Manuscript Emendations, with a Life History of the Stage, and Intro- 
duction to each Play. By J. Payne Collier, Esq. 1 vol. Imperial 8vo. Cloth, $400. Sheep, 
$4 25; and in 8 vols., large l6mo., cleth, $6 00. 

BARRINGTON’S SKETCHES. Personal Sketches and Memoirs of hisowntime. By Sir 
Jonah Barrington, With illustrations by Darley. $1 25. 

JOMINI’S WATERLOO. The Political and Military History of the Campaign of Waterloo. 
From the French of General Baron Jomini. By Lieut. Benet, U.S.A. Map 12mo. Cloth, 75e. 

MOORE’S LIFE OF SHERIDAN. MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON‘ 
ORABLE RICHARD BKINSLEY SHEKIDAN. By Thomas Moores With Portrait after Rey- 
nolds. 2vols.,12mo. Cloth, $2. 

LORENZO BENONI: Or, Passages in the Life of an Italian. Edited bya Friend. Mno 


Cloth, $i. . 
J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassau Street, New York. 


WILLIS’S FUN JOTTINGS. 
THIRD THOUSAND PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





FUN JOTTINGS ; Or, Langhs I have taken a Pento. By N. P. Willis. 1 vol. 12mo. 

‘*Some twenty choice love stories, all ending in fun, and redolent with mirth, are related with 
humour and sentimen', which are decidedly captivating.” —Syracuse Journal. 

“These Fon Jottings embrace the best of Willis’s livelier efforts * * * The most clever, gra- 
phic and entertaining sketches ever produced in this country.’’— Boston Post. 

**It is a good book, and will be read by thousands.—Chicago Jcurnal. 

** Some of Mr. Willis’s happiest hits and most graceful speci of positi 
cluded.”—N. F. Evangelist. 

“ Presh, lively, gay and gossipping, these Fun Jottings deservedly merit the enduring garb 
which they appear.’’—Home Gazette. 

“ One of Willis’s pleasant books, in which the reader is always sure to find entertainment.” 
Philadelphia Ledger. 

‘ The contents are better than the title.’’"—. F. Trilune. 

RURAL LETTERS, &c., &c. By N. P. Wills. 1 vol. 12mo. 5th Thousand. 

PEOPLE I HAVE MET. ByN. P. Willis. 1 vol. 4th Thousand. 


-GRAPHS. By N. P. Willis. lvol. 4th Thousand. 
BUMa EI yt I vrais MEDITBRRANEAN. By N. P. Willis. 1 vol. 4th Thousand. 
F a] and. 


are here 





- 2 WAY. ByN. P. Willis. 1 vol 24 Thousand. 
IFE HERE AND THERE. by N. P. ’ 
SECOND WAR WITH ENGLAND. by J.T. Headley. 2vols. 12mo. $250 
VENICE, THE CITY OF THE SRA. {, Edmund Flagg, 2 vols. 12mo. Illustrated. 
HOME LIFE IN GERMANY. By ©. L. Brace. 1 vol. i2mo. 

U B . lvol. 12mo. 
KE. By J. 8. Maxwell. 1 vol. 12mo. ’ 
SPARING TO SPEND. ByT. 8. Arthur, l vol, 75 cents. 
THE LITTLE DRUMMER. By Gustav Nieirtz. 1 vol. 5 cents. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, No. 145 Nassan Street 


REV. DR. OSGOOD’S NEW WORK. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK 


THE HEARTH-STONE. Thonghts upon howe life in our cities. By Samuel Osgood. 
Author of ‘' Studies of Christian Biography,’’? ‘ God with men &c. 1 vol., 12mo. ; cloth. price, 
$1. 


Willis. I vol. 3d Thousand 








** This is the faiwons stone 
That turneth all to gold ; 
For that which God doth touch and own, 
Canvr ot for less be told.’’—George Herlhert. 

Contents —Home views of American Life—The Ideal of Womanhood—The Hope of Chird 
hood— New Things—Solicitude of Pa:ents—Reverence in Childreu— Brothers and Sisters—Mar 
riage—Our Friends— Master and Servant—The Divine Guest—The Orphan—The Young Prodiga 
— n of Daughters—Business and the Heart—Summer in the Couutry—Returuing Home 
—The Church in the House. — 

MEMOIR OF THE REV. DR. CROSWELL. 
D.,.APPLETON & CO., 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK. 


-MOIR OF THE LATE WM. CROSWELL, D. D. Rector of the Church of the 
shan "bee: Mass. By his Father. One handsomely printed volume. Svo., with porteait. 
Price $2, in cloth. won Re > 

“This Memoir is made up chiefly from the letters and papers of Dr. William Croswell, an 
includes nearly all the Poems that could be identified as bis. Considering both the subjects and 
the author of this work, the subscribers put it forih in the full confidence that it will prove one of 
the most attratictive, most interesting, ai.d most useful bocks of the season. The praise of Dr. 
William Croswell is jp all the Churches. The simple beauty of his character; his genius and 
piety ; his quiet, placid, graceful humour ; his kindly, and gentle, and generous sympathies ; the 
whole noble and eloquent composure of the mind and manners; presenting shagerter a singe- 
larly rare and happy combination of whatscever is lovely and honourable in the full-frevght 
Christian gentleman. All these, »* they are here suffered to transpire in the simple story of his 
life, and especially in his own familiar letrers, springing directly from the heart, and written im 
the warm and genial confidences of friendships, form a peculiarly inviting and atiractive (heme, 


may study with equal profit and delight.” 
APPLETON’S LITERARY EDITION OF THE BRITISH PORTS. 
D.APPLETON & CQO. 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK. 


: COMPLETE PORTICAL WORKS OF JAMES THUMPSON, with Life, Critfeal Div 
wi. er nce Notes, by Rev. Geo. Gilfillan. One vol. &vo. Pica type. Price 1 
cloth. Forming the third volume of * Appleton’s Liberary Editon of the Staudaid Poets.” 


JUST PUBLISHED UNIFORM. 


° MPLETE POETICAL WORKS, 2 vols. $2. 
ae ate gg ~{ of a rew series of the British Poets, published by Mesers. Appleton 
in the form of wonton ond elegant hbrary volumes, at a price less iban one-third of that 
which the public have been scenstomed to pay for tc mes of sneb goodly parts ; and quality of paper, 
print and binding are all excellent, the type large and clear * * * The above extracts, more 
than anything we could say, * ill commend these volumes, and the series of which the form # yart 
to the good opinion of the reader, Asacheapand excellert library edition —— *Brivish Peete,’ 
they will prove acceptable to a very nume: ous class ; ard under the m vagentnt of the present 
editor, we cannot harbour a donbt of their sucerss with the public.” 
“Tt is almost unnecessary for vs to say more ti an that this is the best end «heapest edition o- 
the British Poets ever offered to the public, Setting aside thefr acknrowledved and standurd ele 
y are the cheapest books we have ever seen, ard their heing madispensable to the literary 


anne ee Las the educated gentleman or well-read citizen, makes them duubly +0."” 


man as wel 


A VALUABLE LITERS RY CIFT. 
THE MOST BEAUTIFUL EDITION EVER PYBLISHED. 
D. APPLETON & CO..24 ~ 
HAVE JUST READY 


THE SPECTATOR: 


With Prefaces, Historical and Biographical, by Alexander Chalmers, A VW. (A rew and 
carefully revised ane. Complete in Six vols. €vo., pica type. Price in cloth, $9; half calf 

ra or antique, 
Tis Classic oi the English Language is prblished in a style of elevance far surpassing any 
former edition in th's country, pm yn Ne, in England also, The heh ra k f Addison asa 
finished writer, and the approval vesiowed upon his great work, ‘* The Spectator, by «ll classes 
of readers of English literature, bave imparted to it a value and interest which increases = the 
progress of time. The present edition conteins the whole of Add‘sen’® paper® entire, as well as 
those of his contemporaries, thus rendering it in every respect & complete edition of “* The Spee- 
tator. 





FOR LIVERPOOL. 


TEAMSHIP “* ANDES,” E. R. Moopre, Commander, This new and power n! steamer 
S will sail from the British and North American Royal Mail Steam Packet Company’s Dock, at 
Jersey City. on Saturday, the 17th of December. 

Passage mouey fur first-class passengers ouly, for whom there is excelent accommodations, ae 
emeins provisions and Steward’s Fee, but without Wines or Liquors, which cun be obtah 

rr 


rel BE. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Greer 


Freight takeg at reasonable rates. Apply to rv 5" 














. : . , 
IVE L.—UNITED STATES MATL STEAMSHIP ATLANTIC, Caps 
FOR uy VERCot.- will depart with the United States Mails for burope positively om 
Saturday, December 24th, at 12 o'clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal Street. 
No berth secured umil pete Be. 4 ae > GE 
i i ualled accomm ons for elegance # y . 
For freight or passage, baving unequa TO PTO TERT IS 


Passengers are requested to be on board at 114g A. 





1. 
The steamship PACIFIC wiil succeed the ATLANTIC and eail Junuary 7, 1854. 


and one which both the old and young. whether in the scheol of history or in the school of nature,, 
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THe Alotow. 


December 17 











AUGUSTUS HEWARD, 
PRODUCE AND STOCK BROKER, 
MONTREAL, 0. E. 
REFERENCE IN LONDON. 
Messrs. Giys, Mrs & Co., Bankers, 
REFERENCES. 


Hon, Peres McGu1, 
erm Beat of Montreal. 


A. Simpson, 
G ds M G i =* 
Sta Geores Sturson, Essrs. GILMOUR 
, Gov. Hon. Hudson Bay Co., Montreal. * Merchants, Montreal. 


Jane “I Messns. Lemesunizr Rovts & Co., Merchants, Montreal, 


DELLUC’S BISCATINE, FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


ee ee ee ee been in use for more than three years, and is 
pronounced by those who have employed it, — the he healthiest and mosi easi! digested 
food that can be given to cbihéoen. It is in vigorati: nd prevents any derangement of the bow- 
els, as it does not sour on the stomach, as it occurs w th so many of the articles daily employed in 
families. ouly and for sale, wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC & 60. ou, 


581 Broadway, and 250, 4th Avenue, cor. “both Str 


N. B. Just received from London, the genuine A. BARCLAY’S WAX NIGHT gH, to 
barn eight hours. 0—3m. 


Hox. Jons Beverty eaves ‘, 
Chief Justice of U Sangh, Toronto. 
Witttam H. Rosinson, 








NEW YORE SOCIBTY LIBRARY, 
REMOVED TO 
The New York Bible House, Astor Place, Eighth Street, 
Between the Third and Fourth Avenues, 


Cmpure the advantages of a Library, both for reference and circulation, with Rvading 
and News Rooms, where the most important Periodical Publications and the leading News- 
both American and Foreign, are promptly supplied. a from 8 A. M. till 10 P. M. 

P*Phe public are respectfully invited to view the establishm 


(By order.) PHILIP J. FORBES, Librarian. 
UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


AFTS ON THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ie BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
AATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, for sale b 


LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 Broadway. 


— obtained by application at any of the offices of the American Express Co, 
pain be ne and Harnden & Co’s Philadelphia Express. 


TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TUREHY RHUBARB. 
N CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives riso, it is an 


invaluable remedy, being at once palatable, sate and efficacious, 
t’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia has become very 








: t’s Efferve 1 Apérient.—In all cases of irritation or acid- 
Re ny EM, bear? bere and SBekteer, it Aperien sy proved a medicine of great utility, 
Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, b JOHN A. ZABBABS, 
5 A (Successor to James gayeent) D ruggiat, 
No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. of Warren, N. Y. 


For sale by Rush 


Clark & Co., T. T. Green, Bugene | Dupuy, Jobn Milhau, Dullue & Co., 
on Broadway, and by 


ments & Bloodgood, Flushing, L. 


LIFE INSURANCE. - 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


No. 56 Wall Street, New York. 
RE NOW FREFARED, in addition to the Fire Insurance Business, to take up thatof LIFE 
INSURANCE in its various branches, and invite the attention of the public to their propo- 
Their Tables of Rates have been ad- 


pas PR a py e on lives and gran of annuities. T 
justed on the most shat wate, ao ant Pa televed, will be found lower than those of other Com- 


panies ; whilst and reserved fund, r with the personal lity of 
the , offer a eo cammel e of security unpaaieed inthis yet Pamphlet, co contain- 
bs Py ~ | of Rates, and every information lating tot cubjost, may u be had at the office. 

Company is rae ag re to the exteut TWENT IVE nous Sanp DOLLARS, 
on an le Li 

The suthorleod Capital of the Company is Two Millions of Pounds, or T 
Hons of Dollars. The Paid-up Capital, and Surplus and Reserved Funds, mB " RE 
MILLIONS a DOLL ARS. Of this, a «um, now amounting to nearly halfa million of dollars, 
and constantly increasinz, is invested in this country. All losses will be here. 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 
James Brown, Esq., Chairman, 
Francis Correnet, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 


Groree Barcrar, Esa. Josarm Gansana, Jr., Esq. ©. W. Fasra, Esq 
Mortimer Livineston, Esq. | Arex. Hamtron, Jr., Eaq. Joszru Fow er, Esq. 
Ep. F. Sanperson, Esq. Wruu14e 8. Wermonrs, Esq. 
MEDICAL REFEREES. 
Avexayper E. Hosacx, M.D. | Avustix L. Sarvs, M.D. 


ALFRED PELL, Resident Secretary. 


BRITISH COMMEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON AND AMERICA. . 
AGEN Y, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 

Company has point f 100,000 with the Comptrotier of this State, and it offers to 
Ts parties desirous of $ d security ; an important fs ag to be 
jo ag ms when it is considered a that claime fr frequently mature more than twenty or thirty years 
neurance. 

Californian and Australian Risks taken. 
Manacine Dingctor—EBENEZER FERNIE, Xsq., Cornhill, London. 
Lonpox gee = GLYN, HALIFAX, MILLS & CO. 

EW YORK REFEREES. 








His Excellence HAMILTON visa, late Governor of the State of New York. 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H. B, M. Consul. 
Stephen Whitney, —_ 4 Henry Grinnell, Esq. | J. Phillips Phenix, ag 
James Gallatin, Hon. J Campbell. John H. Hicks, Esq 
Samuel Wetmore, John ty Esq. 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 


JOHN C. CHEESMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 762 Broadway. 


STANDING Counset—Hos. WILLIS HALL. 
Souicrrore—ALBERT GALLATIN, Jun., Esq. 
Acents—LUMLEY FRANKLIN, on0.4 “ KNEVITT, 
‘all Street, New York. 








THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
"pase Inestegyios offers the amare very many advantages, at quite as low arate of pre- 


eq(tty te to the 
Pollcics will hereafter be ued, entitling the assured, whether at the pa: of his Arst pre- 
om, © 9 on [ave to borrow upon interest to the extent of one- of the annual pay- 
out any veipanaieliing a rantee personal or otherwise; nor will the policy We 
ity) be required to be lodged with the societ 20 sock loan, will be endo reed therens. 
SE eT 


Society enediese 
of one half the annual premium paid thereun, thus gi Sf Se Pesta 20 eoemedians poymens 
Applicants are not for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 


Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
L? Pen, B. DF.R 8. Benet Taber, John Moss, 
Jsanpn orionon, A Barclay, e ene, 
Onaries omas Nicoll, 

COLONIAL LOCAL a 





T. Volley Gratiaa. 





B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, 
Montreal ..........0000+0f J. Flanagan, Theo. Hart, Henry ian - 
Jas. G. A ity oe Grae. . Kinnear, 
Halifax N.S. ........60. 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. P - —_ 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
Bt, John, N. Bo... se. f BJ. Hosen, W. Wright, B, Alivon, Hon, J. H. Greg, 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. . § 2 Lam igh iy > J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. 0. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, General Agent for British North American Cojonies. 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant an4 Cashier, : 
Office—MONTR EAL. 





THE EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Ot Oe Roe ee 
Capital, £500,000 Sterlin 
HE leading principles of this Uffice art, »ioderate and Equitable , Rates of Premium for each 
The Equitable Fire Othce will by « conet a. lysis of ite own experience from time 
ie Fire @ constant ana own rom to ti 

such rates of Premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. “ps 
investigatien will be made into each class a) risk, and a return of one 
be to all of Insurers whose Policies 


y 
are froe from the liabilities of a Mutual Assurance Society, and entitled according 


The Insured 
ee ean! toa return of half the profits. 
‘are established ' throughout the Colonies. ‘ 
aoe OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 

A. C. BarcuayY, Esq., Chat: 

FREDERICK Monsin’ Esa. Epuunrp 8. Srues, Esq. 
Cuas. Tuos. Sewakp, Esq. eae A Esq. 
Joun Suaw, Esq. Tuomas W: ner. Yaa. 
Francis F. Woopuovsx, Ese. 


Wriuiam H. Prestox, Esq., Seordary. 


AUDITORS. 
Henzy Eve, Esq. | Tuomas Wii114ms, Esq. 


BANKERS. 
Messrs. Giyn, Mitts & Co. 
Messrs. Carpae, Iuirre & Russe," Solicitors. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


Wm. Lunn, J. Torrance, A. §o Rees J. Froth’ 
Montel... eee eee SMW W Morrie, Ben}. THolines, J- eee. Be. 
J. Trem: = ene. O T. 0. [ " 
Halifax, N.8....... 22.4.0 f “remo unard, Kinnear, H. Pryor, J 
P. OC. Hill, Agent. 
Oe, B. Bio. 00. 00000f BgZ_ Beem W. Wricht, Mon. J..m. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
f J. J. Grieve, Hon. L. O'Brien, J. Kent, R. Prouse, W. M. 
Barnes. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
ager. R. Hutchinson, Hon. 


L. W. Gall, Agent. 
FREDERICK R. ARR, G eneral Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D. MACKBN ZI, Accountant and Cashier. 
ONTREAL. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE ASSURANCE OF LIFE is a subject to which but a small proportion of th 
requiring its protection give their careful attention. . mapnakes 


The nt—whatever m he may Lng ane whose present exertions a 
depend for their future sinintenance, is the type eT eae 


Ue may be striving . steady labour and ot dhe reat majority of thos who may 
b some ee independent, but what guarantee has he that the 
oe eee, Bae oe even add dhe vaviagy of other Joa 
Cannot most men recall some examp! distress caused 
failure of such well-intended plans by premature ! wore 
4 Fr po ee ay 4 
Tan can secure tamily, the utmost 
ofthe sam he wishes tote! wite. ann pee 


tbe thousands Yo whom it would bring present peace of mind, and in the hour f death 


&., John’s, Newfoundland,... 


Haviland, F 


Hon. 
Charlottetown, P. E. Island. . { Ghasies Thomas Da 





nt means 
will 





was established ; its most satisfactory wards of 1,100 Policies having been 

Geened tn Ovo perce, Gaulle: manety 4000, and although of recent formation, 
Directore have had the true gratification ot wi the fom to cnahihetess 
bay not oe ben tose upoa Sena, ciety for Be suppers of those who require 
The officers have laboured to extend seamen ~ ph hy 
ne. —_— no wall so hy De - 1 infi but all are not 

A oy : i when listen voice 
warning Sad therelers it is bop. it is Beoes = > wind py 
upon thelr duty“ to theas of further solicitation to se- 
sane for ‘“‘ THE Bascaa” eect rely what con- 
Li y= groanée, vis expendi and a high rate of interest, man 


reasons which rend :r one Life Office s te another, with those which home 
D4 yo of ding many to select this wn ee 

The two first reasons jastify the Directors in offering with rates of assurance 
materially more advan than those of other now ay the Province. 

Aa ap instanceof th cars of aan of offices having Branc’ they notice 
that @ British office of six in effecting in the w! ~ FA olicies 
than Canada expended, Ser 4 uch money ; and anot its t ear, ac 

the outlay in the year of £15,967 sterling. These are not alluded to with any re 
Pemsevef' The Consdn” are low tg poe Aly =. er 
iw 

Ts mast also be a matter for serlous thoaght that the whole Pomoc eted with 





management ther 





ig SoS =h- to the r 
wersiens purchased, and 
in or for accumulation at from 5 to 6 — 
peenen eee les of Rates, appl Loy oat wo 


THOS. M. SIMO 
38 King St., Hamilton, 0. W. 





NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vie—Royal Assent, 21th July, 1838, 
“A Saving Bank ror Taz Wipow 4Np THe OrrHay."’ 
This Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund ef $100,000. 


In United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the gow tne OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK in accordance with the State Law, will receive p for Insurance on 
Lives at their — Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at py eir different Agencies 





oe oughout the 8 
Pons ersene antes t, te oc ‘ALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra premium. 
The he Local Beard of Directors meet every Wednesda, ¥ for transaction of current business. 
ae aes & 5 in yoy —— atl ocleck, .M 
seals sting forth of this ¢ pany cen be hed et the offtes, No. 7! Wall 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 

©. E. Habicht, 
F. C. Tucker, 


Jobn J. Palmer, 
John y Holbrooke, 
Daniel P: 


si pt 


Sak Gail 
|, Jr 
Robert J. Dillou, 


Caleb Barstow. 
BANKERS: 
The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 
SOLICITOR: 


ROBERT J. DILLON, 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. 8S. 8. KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 
C. E. HABICHT, Generai Agent. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM eer agrig ed co. 








ie UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. W com - 

mander, and the HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, will leave New York, Havre 

and Southampton, for the year 1853. on tne tne following days 

NEW YORK. HAVRE. 

Humboldt .... .. 1853. Dec...... 17 OO ee ee 
Freakifl.cji......164. Jen...... 14 Franklin... ....../.: Feb.......15 
Humboldt... ......+- | Humboldt... ....... March... ..15 
Franklin. , Fravklin.. . 12 
Humboldt, Humboldt... : ..10 
Franklin... Franklin. . . ee 
Humboldt. . | Humboldt 7 of 
DEMME. . cccccccwve Unk ccc cocce Mos. 8 
Humboldt.... .. Mumboldt........... August... . 30 
Franklin. | Pros ee 
Humboldt. TT” reese: eee 
a re Franklin............ Nov........22 
Humboldt. Humboldt... . ee 


Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
These steamers, built oxpresit 4 Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 


passed, either for speed, 5' - aie by any vessels afloat. Their accommodations for 
passengers are of the most 4) abe | kin 


8 at Southampton ae returning, s they offer to Dassengees roceeding to Lon- 
An bb other route, Fy Bey economy of time and money. a 7 


Price of Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, first ee, Bae eee cee $120 


from Havre or Southampton t New York, first class, * f.800 


Me pa P fret class, - «++. ++ £800 
secured paid fe for. An experienced surgeon on board. 
All letters and newspapers ae pass through the Post-office. 


For freight or passage 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broad 
WILLIAM ISELIN Agent * ete. — 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO., Agents, Southampton. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S wwerful 
T “GLASGOW.” oe ee ey 


“ 








1965 Tons, and 400 horse power,Rosert Crate, © , is inted to sail from New York 
Gees for Gissgow, en Wetantiag, Go Mb diaeryzen, chedako 
Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) . ui alth bhabed 00 
Do. > SD FC ves vc cia becss ducccces 7S 00 
ED inn 60000 BSban 0 00 0.0 20 60 0 00 060.00 00.9 006 00 


‘stews feé included. } 


nil limited number of third-class passen will Ly eae, supplied with provisions of 
¥, properly cooked, at TWENTY-FIVE DOLLA _ = of geod quut- 
at a@ surgeon. For freight or passage mg to 
J. MeSYMON, 
33 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Intending p no attention to reports of th 
oclteeReS Bereaie oak ie hee. wae ports of the Ship being full, but x 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
. Capt. E. M. Fitch. | HERMANN,............. 
stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Proposep Dates or Saitinc—1853. 


mrasingo seme Beg 
os . y, Fe ; ° 
. » Saturda: 26. 








WASHINGTON....... 


. Capt. E. Higgins. 
These stea 











of passage rete B New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $120 ; first 


cabin, lower saloon, $100 ; second do., 
Letters the Post Office. 
No Bi of Laing wit will Beigua gute ay felting 


Por freight or ae to 
MOLLER, SAND & RIERA, 26 Sonth 
‘A. HEINEKEN & CO" Hew hs, Pay Foe. 


San, Whit MakTiNeAL, GROSKEY & CO., Southampton. 
FOR BERMUDA AND ST. THOMAS. 


HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIP “CURLEW,” W.s \ mander.— 
T fine new Steamship will sail for the above Islands on vane gia mek y 





Wednesday,........ December 7th, 1853. | Tuesday... .......... Febrnary 7th, yen. 
Gio. esse ees January 7th, 1854. | Tuceaay bald o¥ecde voc’ March 7 Th 
The CURLEW has an just been built on the Clyde expressly for the service between “heey —— 
and St. Thomas. She has a lofty poop deck, and great care has been taken to give her good ven- 
tilatson. 
Passage Money to Bermuda. ................00008- $30 00 
St ete teste ceereecereeees OW 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STHAMBERS. 
5 tap competing tin Bao eno 














Seteretssssastaeastssseesee 




















For freight or passage apply to 
EDW’D K. COLLING, & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 


BROWN SHIPLEY & ; 00. “Liverpool. 

. G. ROBERTS & 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
J. MONROE ‘ Got o Situs Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris, 
GEO. H. DRAPER: Havre. 


sieceenotinis will not be accountable for gold, aver, Sane specie, jewelry, pre- 
cious stones or metals, bills of lading are signed therefor, and the value thetest euptesead 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 


FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage .. .$100 | Second Cabin Passage.............+.... 3@ 


"pgm The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 





y.. 
00k’ eG. «dike January 4th, 1864. 

Sh ces0c cuba oka New York we Erne January fits ed 
Canada. . .B RRR RA January 18th “* 
Euro New York..........+ ee eee January 2th ‘“ 
Se our o 6c one tacnat 2 ® Wednesday. ......... oon Sey intl 

Berths not secured until paid for. 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

The owners of these rm gg ey) be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, 
Feetene Seat, & Sem, ae Bills of Lading are are signed theref Legh pwn Re 
ex 

Por freight or passage, apply to E. a 

Bowling Green. 





THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP OO. 


EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The Lé- 
ty ps nha eg cohen new steamships as follows: 
pie § OF oLsne 1,600 tons, Cops, William Wylie. 
CITY OF MA CHEST ER 2,125 tons, Capt. Robert Leitch. 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA’ 2,200 tons, (new ship). 
CITY OF BALTIMORE, 2,200 tons, (new ship). 
rROM reuaturday, De 


FROM LIVER 
Sv oh Searaee | % 1853. ase. | ony of Glasgow. . Wednesday, Nov. 9, 1853. 
City of Man Saturday, J City of Manchester. .Wednesday, Dec. 7, “ 
ar OF PASSAGE. 





FROM PHILADELPHIA. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Saloon after Staterooms .......... «++. -990 | Saloon after Staterooms... ........ 21 guineas 
eee, MTT TET Tere 65 . — aa Srey | ae 
— ~~ Seer ee eecces wee 3 forw: ee covecseceseelD os 
1 Steward’s fees. 


A limited oss tied oe eee oil be taken at $29 from Philadelphia, end $40 tress 
num on at 
Liverpool—found with provisions. 
Certificates of passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their frieads 
at correspon 
An experienced surgeon will be carried on each sh 
Sy - — drawn at Pah on cme and Ire 
For freight or presage a: “sams MITE. Age Agent, 
alnut St 
or, RICHARDSON, BROTHE ERS & og 





FOR NORFOLE, PETERSBURG AND RICHMOND. 


U. 8S. MAIL LINE. 


The Steam Ship JAMESTOWN, Lewis Parrisu, Commander, leaves Pier 13, N. R., every 
Saturpay afternoon, at 4 o’clock. 


The auam | Ship ROANOKE, Epwarp Cavenpy, Commander, every Tuzspay afternoon, at 4 


Freight received every Friday and Saturday, | oy: Fat Tuesday, but not after 3 o’clook 
days of sailing. For Freight conly on board aud for » P - 


LUDLAM "s PLEASANTS, 32 Broadway, 


LONDON LINE OF PACEBTS. 
gq enant bosentan to ent Some Hew York and London on Thursday of every week throughout 
at by following ships, composing the line of 








kets under the of the are in- 

tended hereafter to eall from New York ‘and from London on the follow Toursiays dhrbaghows 
the year ; touching at Por to land ve passengers as usu: 

Ships. “Masters. Days of from of from 

New York. _ ong 

Marg. Evans Pratt, June 9, Sept. 29, | July 2, Novem. 17, 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, June 23, Oct. 13, | April 21, Augvst Il, 
Ocean Queen, Griswold, | July 7, Oct. 27, | May August 25, December 
Amer. le, Moore, July 21, Nov. W,| May 19, Septem. 8, December 2, 

evi e, Hovey, Aug. 4, Nov. 24,| June 2, tem. 22, 
Victoria, Champion, | Aug. 18, Dee. 8,| June 16, October 6, 
Northumberland, Lord, Sept. 1, Dee. 22,| June 30, October 20, 
— Tinker, May 19, Sept. 15.| July 14, Novem. 3. 





‘hese ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators, 
Gnat care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best description, 


The price for cabin | Ae now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines and 
liquors. Neither the capt nor owners = kets will tee for letters, parcels, 
or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bilis of Lading are si . Apply to 

EE MORGAN cl 70 South street, Y. 
ALEX’R WILEY, m. 


BARING, BROTHERS & O©O., London. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
OF EE oRaaies Shin, eonigating Ge Lane Sakas cake Ge Apiaay SUT, ws 








Ships. Captains. From New York. From Li 
Constellation,........Allen,. ....+..- April 11. .Aug. 11, .Dec. 11 | Jan. 26. .Ma: Sep. 38 
Waterloo,,.........-Harvey.... Feb. 11. .Jume ll. .Oct. 11 Mar. 26. J : we 
Underwriter. ........ Shipley,........ Jan. 11, .May 11. Sept. 11] Feb. 26. .June 26. . 

Wert Point,......... Allen, ........- Mar. 11. ‘July 11, .Fov. 11 | Apr. 26. . Aug. 26. = 
These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded b; mnlor and eorvenioncn, ad 
Their ano ail that con bo docired tn point of comfort and conv 
are furnfabed with every deseription of of the best P “the dogs af 
Pie OC Paaee tS New York. ccueceece aD 
peg & CAROW, N. Y. 
A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool, 





PACKETS FORK HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will 1 
Binet cock mnenih. ac Sollowe == ips eave Havre on the i6th, and New York on the 















New York. Havre. 
lst January .. 16th February. 
gt. DENTS, ; | ee 16th June. 
oilansbee, ba Goukannber : 16th October. 
ST. NICHOLAS, ; Ist June. .., 16th July. 
ee Ist October, 16th November. 
MERCURY, New Cloner) § = ngust. 
noes 16th Al 
Conn, master. Ist November 16th December, 
WILLIAM TELL, }-& . ‘ 16th Reember 
all 16th 
Willard, master. lst December 16th Jan 
fo ey ae All rst clags New York built vesscls,, provided with all caren price 
and con passengers, commanded t 
of is $100, without wines or liquors. ps eaads ‘ m 
sent to the subscribers be forwarded free from any CEN 
BOYD & Hil REN, Ap 
————— es 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE, No, 10, PARK PLACF, 











